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WHAT CHANGELETS ARE. 


Waar do you think of this week’s splendid offer? To 
the sender of the Changelet considered to be the best by 
the adjudicators, £100 will be awarded, while, in addition, a 
second prize of £50 will be given and £100 in other prizes. 
This is an offer that should encourage every one of you to 
go infor Changelets this week. Readers who have been 
taking part in our contests week after week, and who know 
that Changelets make a first-rate recreation and a profit- 
able one as well, are certain to make a big effort to secure 
that £100. 

But we also want all those who have not yet taken part 
in our competitions to try for the handsome prizes we offer. 

Our competition is one that everybody can do. In 
Changeleta, you are provided with a pa ph, and all 
you are asked to do is to remove five of the words and 
substitute five others in the same places, so as to give the 
paragraph a different meaning. It is this new rendering 
of the paragraph that is styled a Changelet. 


HOW CHANGELETS ARE MADE. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
Under a spreading chestnut tree, the village smithy stands, 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following Changelet. The new words 
are underlined : 


About a mile from nowhere the village station stands. 


You will see that it is quite easy to make Changelets, 
and, as we have already said, our competition is one that 
everybody can do. 

The paragraph which we wish you to turn into 
Changelete F week is the following: 

It was the schooner Hesperus that sailed the wintry sea. 

You will find it printed on the entry form below, and 
this is the manner in which we wish you to record your 
Changelets : 

Lightly croea out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
slearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 


Total: 


Ist PRIZE £I0O0O. 


£100 in Other Prizes. 
£250 Offered This Week. 


£50. 


substitute. Then fill in your name and address, also 
writing these clearly, in the space provided. 

There is one other remark we should like to make for 
your guidance. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example, sea changed into seas becomes 
anew word. But punctuation marks may be added, altered, 
or omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being ded as c 8. 

Having made your Changelet and written it out, don’t 
a to post it on to us in accordance with the rules 

low. 


“Never venture, never win,” isa saying fhat applies to 

lets, as well as to every other enterprise in life. If 
you don’t try Changelets, you needn’t expect to win £100 
or £50, or even one of the hundred sovereigns. 


RULES WITH ir ll etal MUST 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher walue is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope reer: the coupon or co must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CuHanaetets No. 23 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
March 18th. 


6. £100 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
pe aor yl is considered to be the best by the 
adju: rs, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. £50 will be awarded to the sender 
of the paragraph which is considered to be the second 
best, and the remaining £100 will be divided in other 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Paragraph: It was the 
schooner Hesperus that sailed 
the wintry sea. 


With five 


become 


Lad 


SoSH OOOOD 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


A swan recently spent the night in a cell at 
Tolworth Police Station. As a rule, it is geese who 
@re found in such a situation. 


Owrc to the Uganda Corernment’s prohibition 
against unauthorised elephant-ninting a@ number of 
poachers are now at work. The latest dish in 
Mombasa restaurants is poached elephant. 


Extremety ugly men are now exempt from military 
service in France on the ground that their ugliness 
may be @ cause of terror to those who see them. But 
wouldn’t this be their most valuable military feature 
when “facing” the encmy? 
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It 


schooner 


salled 


Changelet : It was the novice 
pords al: tg skater that caused the onlookers 
amusement. 


Address 


Tur Suffragists, who were posted to the Premior 
the other day, were returned as “dead” letters. 
Recent events, however, have shown that they are 
very much alive. 


An old negro woman, unmoved at the honour of 
having cooked Mr. Taft a dinner, observed: “Never 
done heerd ob him before. Know nothin’ about him, 
except he do look as if he been reg’lar at meals.” 
Auntie was right; he do. 


Ar the Old Bailey the other day the jury com- 
plained of the coldness of the place, whereupon one 
of the learned counsel remarked that the only com- 
fortable part of the building was the dock. Too 
“warm” a corner sometimes, we should think. 


A TeLecRaM from Fréjus, on the French Riviera, 
says, “At the moment when Madame Cristin, an 
octogenarian, was about to be placcd in hem coffin, 
she sat up in bed and asked for a drink. The clergy 
and relatives present withdrew, much impressed.’”’ 
Wo think, at least, they might have given tho poor 
lady her drink before retiring, after she had come to 
life especially with that nwenn-- 


CHANGELETS, No. 22. 


(NG MARCIT 18, 


Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next in 
merit. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or ay pa ig any prey 4 submitted. No 
Correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
publish decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


__ RESULT OF No. 19. 
The original paragraph in Competition No. 19 was: 


DEINE TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES AND 
I WILL PLEDGE WITH MINE. 


The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts: 


First f £50: 
bacte petra ° A. Thomas, 51 Belgrave Road, 


Speak TO ME ONLY WITH THINE BY#S AND I 
needn’t use my ear-trumpet. 


Second prize of £25: H. E. Dantel, 30 Argyle 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Stroll along, star-gazing ONLY WITH THINE EYES, 
anp I wiut follow witu court-plaster. 


Third prize of £10: Mrs. Kendle, 79 Albertus 
Perkstraat, Hilversum, Holland. 


Servants TO MB ONLY mean endless worry, 
anv I wit dispense WITH MINE. 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
Come to me only with thine cares, and I 
will add an “ s.” 
“ Sweetheart, encourage me only with thine 
eyes and I will win,” said Longboat. 
Drink to me only with thine 7 and— 
She, feeling thirsty, interposes, “ Skinflins !” 
Drink to me only with thine eyes shut, I 
must have pill swallowed. 
For List of Wianers of other Prizes see Page til of the 
Rea Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. Oereeeerereveggocerscone 


Hesperus 


the wintry 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


deciston as final and legally binding. 


AccorpinG to Lady Gordon, the average man is not 
a monster, but a dear. That may be so, but the 
| Average woman is far, far dearer. 


Tus latest science is Cothurnology, the readi 
character from the soles of the beets, = nae : 
the best part of this science, we should imaginc. 


Cuina is to have a Naval Department with Prince 
Su at its head, an edict to that effect having been 
issued. All the same, the gentleman’s name scems 
; More to suggest the law department. 


On the Square, the new American ballet, is a great 
success at the Alhambra. In one scene several ak 
krown American financiers are represented, and the 
novelty of their connection with the title is so strik- 
ing that the place is packed out of sheer ouriosity. 


Twat a ’bus-driver can also be a miracle was shown 
in a County Court aciion the other day. “Suppose,” 
said a solicitor to a witnoss, “I told the driver 
of the omnibus with which you collided had never 
had an accident?” “Then I should say he is a 
miracle, not a motor-’bus driver,’ was the raplr. 


1909. 


Estrrep at 
Sratiovers’ Hatt, 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


_ Told Week by Week. 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
A Story with a Moral. 

Generar Boorn, the venerable head of the Salva- 
tion Army, was talking to a reporter. 

“Are you saved?” he asked suddenly. 

The young man flushed, stammered, and hesitated. 

“Well,” said the general, “do not despair. There 
is a chance, even for reporters.’ 

Then, discussing prayer, General Booth told a story, 
a story with a moral. 

“There was a young clergyman appointed to a small 
country town,’’ he an, “and a short time after 
his arrival a horsy-looking man in leggings stopped 
him on the etree one day, bowed respectfully, and 
said, in @ tremulous voice: 

“- If you please, sir, would you mind, next Sabbath, 
offering up a bit of a prayer for ro Dean?’ 

“The minister, of course, assented. The man, 
whose look was worried and haggard, took leave grate- 
fully. And on the next and two following 
Sundays Milly Dean was prayed for from the pulpit. 

“Then, one afternoon, the man in leggings met the 
minister again. é 

“«Thank you for them prayers, sir,’ he said; ‘but 
you needn’t pray no more for Milly Dean.’ 

“+ Why,’ said the other, shocked, ‘is she dead?’ 

“«Dead?? said the man in leggings. ‘No. She’s 
just won the Blue Ribbon Handicap by a length and 


a half.’” 
On Carnegie. 


Axprew CaRneciz, at @ dinner that was recently 
given in hig honour, told an amusing story at his 
own cxpense. . 

“T was travelling on a railway going London- 
ward,’ he said, “and had chosen a seat in a non- 
smoking carriage. At. a wayside station a man got 
into the train, sat down in my compartment, and 
lighted a vile clay pipe. 

“<«This is not a smoking-carriage,’ said I. 

“<All right, governor,’ said the man. ‘I'll just 
finish this pipe here.’ ; 

“He finished it, then refilled it again. ; 

“<See here,’ I said, ‘I told you this wasn’t a 
smoking-carriage. If you persist with that pipe, I 
shall report you at the next station to the guard.’ 

“T handed him my card. He looked at it, pocketed 
it, but lighted his pipe nevertheless. At the next 
station, however, he changed to another compart- 
ment. 

“Calling a guard, I told him what had occurred, 
and demanded that the smoker’s name and address 
be taken. 

“«Yes, sir,? sdid the guard, and hurried away. 
In a little while he returned. He seemed rather 
awed. He bent over me and said apologetically : 

“-Do you know, sir, if I were you, I would not 
pos that gent. He has just given me his card. 

ere it is. He is Mr. Andrew Carnegie.’” 


Better ‘than Swearing, Anyway. 


Rear-aDMIRAL Meap, who has just retired, was talk- 
ing one night at a dinner in Portsmouth about the 
power of discipline. 

“In my youth,” he said, “I knew a first-mate in 
the see marine who, though an excellent officer, 
was dreadfully profane. When anything went wrong 
he would volley forth oaths and curses in a shocking 
way. Once, though, he shipped with a very strict 
religious captain, and the first time this captain 
chanced to hear one of the mate’s swearing bouts, 
he gave the young man a good dressing down. 

““You are a first-rate officer,’ he ended; ‘but, 
remember, no more swearing. Not another oath 
aboard my ship.’ 

“Well, the mate bore the captain’s warning in 
mind. Then one afternoon it happened that the 
boatswain made an inexcusable error in carrying out 
an order. When the boatswain confessed the fault 
he had committed, the mate turned red with rage. 
He opened his mouth. Everybody looked at him 
expectantly, waiting to hear some remarkable oaths ; 
but tien the captain hove in sight. : 

“The mate, seeing the captain, remembered his 
orders about profanity. But his rage had to have a 
vent of some sort, and, striding up close to the culprit, 
ke roared in the man’s face: 

“‘You naughty, naughty boatswain !?” 


Forgiven ! 

Tnr American papers have lately been full of 
stories of Abraham Lincoln. Here are two of the 
best of them: 

The cditor of a pneely pepes, published in a little 
village in Missouri, called at the White House, and 
was admitted to Mr. Lincoln’s presence. He at once 
said that he was the man who first suggested his 
aame for the presidency, and, pulling from his pockot 
an old, worn, defaced copy of his paper, exhibited 
to the president an item on the subject. 

“Do, you really think,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that 
announcement was the occasion of my nomination?” 
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“Certainly,” said the editor, “the suggestion was 
80 Oppottune that it was at once taken up by other 
paperts jand the result was your nomination and 

ion. ‘ 
~ “Abr well,” said Mr. Lincoln, with a sigh, and 
ass a qoeny, countenance, “I am to see 
you and to know this, but you will have to excuse 
rad ; HS tert just going to the war department to see 

r. on. 

“Well,’’ said the editor, “I'll walk over with you.” 

The president, with that apt good nature so 
characteristic to him, took up his hat and said, “Come 


1 
m they reached the door of the eecretary’s 
office, Mr. Lincoln turned to his companion and said: 
“T shall have to see Mr. Stanton alone, and you 
must exouse me,’’ and, taking him by the hand, he 
continued, “Good-bye, sir; I hope you will feel per- 
fectly easy about having nominated me; don’t be 
troubled about it. I forgive you.” 


The Importance of Little Things. 


On one occasion when the White House, at 
Washington; was open to the public, a farmer from 
one of the border eounties of Virginia told the presi- 
dent that the union soldiers, in passing his farm, had 
hel ey teve pire) not arid to hay, but ingle horse, 
an hoped president would u proper 
officer to consider his claim imei. 

“Why, my dear sir,’’ ied Mr. Lincoln, blandly, 
“TI oouldn’t think of such a thing. If Y consider 
individual cases, I should find work enough for 
twenty presidents.” 

The caller urged his needs persistently, and Mr. 
Lincoln declined good-naturedly. 

“But,” said the persevering sufferer, “couldn’t 
you just give me a line to Colonel —— about it? Just 
one line!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” responded the amiable Old Abe, 
shaking himself fervently and crossing his legs, “that 
reminds me of old Jack Chase, out in Illinois.” 

“You see, Jack—I knew him like a brother—used 
to be lumberman on the Illinois, and he was steady 
and sober and the best raftsman on the river. It 
was quite a trick twenty-five years ago to take the 
logs over the rapids, but he wes skilful with a raft, 
and always kept her straight in the channel. Finally, 
a steamer was put on, and Jack—he’s dead now, poor 
fellow !—was made captain of it. He always used to 
take the wheel, going through the rapids. One day, 
when the boat was plunging and wallowing along 
the boiling current, and Jack’s utmost vigilance was 
being exercised to keep it in the narrow channel, a 
boy ulled his cuat-tail, and hailed him with: 

‘*Bay,. Mister Captain! I wish you would just 
stop your boat a minute—lI’ve lost my apple over- 
board!’ 

“Think that story over, my friend, and see if you 
can find any lesson in it.” 


The Value of Reputation. 


Witt1am Dean Howetts was speaking of the over- 
lenient treatment that. authors of established reputa- 
tion are apt to get at the critics’ hands. , 

“It is like an incident,’’ said the famous author, 
“that they tell about Dr. Grace, the cricketer. 

“In a rustio match Dr. Grace kept tempting the 
fielders to throw at his wicket by stepping over the 
crease, as if about to steal a run. 

-“At last a youth, a straighter thrower than his 
mates, knock down the champion’s wicket, and 
appealed to the umpire, who, however, gave ‘Not 
out.’ 

“But at the end of the over, this umpire stepped 
to Dr. Grace’s side and whispered respectfully : 

“You must be more careful, sir. You really was 
out that time.’” 


Most Important Work. 


A REPORTER recently took a journey of! considerable 
length for the purpose of interviewing a rising 
literary light as to his next novel. 

On reaching the house, he discovered the author 
seated in his garden snengee in earnest conversation 
with a little boy, who a large towel pinned 
around his neck. The author received his visitor 
cordially, but seemed rather absent-minded. 

“Are you willing to tell me a little about your 
next important work?” asked the reporter. 

The literary man clicked a pair of shears and patted 
the boy on the shoulder. 

“We were just ae about it as you came up,’’ he 
said. “Willie thinks I ought to send him to the 
hairdresser, but E think I can do it myself. What 
would you advise? You see, his mother has always 
cut his hair before, but she’s away just now!” 


A Good Story—for Golfers 


A story was told me the other day (says Trurn) 
of a public school headmaster which made me laugh. 
I hope it is not a chestnut. The headmaster is a 
great golfer. A boy came before him for correction, 
and betrayed some reluctance to assume the posture 
proper to the occasion. “Now, my boy,” said the 
head, “come aleng. Tee up!” 


Wuxx axvine 
Mancu 18, 1909, 


Why Not! 

Tue Solicitor-General, addressing 3 Scottish 
audience, introduced iato his speech a story of a 
little who remarked to his father one night that 
he would like, when he grew up, to marry his grand- 
mother. 

“ But you can’t do that,’”’ said the ‘father. 

“Well, you married my mother. Why can't [I 
marry yours?” was the icturt. 


“Come On, King!” 

Basies have no shyness in the presence of the King 
who (says the BysranpER) is so genial and s0 ¢:1-y 
with those about him. It was only a few weeks ago 
that His Majesty, staying in a country house with 
the Queen, consented solemnly to open a new do!!.’ 
house for the little grand-daughter of his host. 

“Oome on, King! Be quick!” said the mite, 
appearing, gold key in hand, at the hour when the 
“opening” was to take place; and “come on” ile 
King did. 


Guinness v. Guineas. 
Tus strange tale is given on the high authority of 
the Britisu ICAL JOURNAL: 


A medical itioner, who was attending a licen. «| 
victvaller and had brought a physician to see hii, 
said in an undertone to the wife as they were goin: 
upstairs that the fee would be “three guineas.” 

After the consultation, ag the money did not s« : 
forthcoming, he again mentioned the fee, which wis 
promptly paid. 

The doctors then prepared to depart, but the lady 
of the house interposed, and asked what was to |). 
done with the three glasses of stout, which they 1 
saw with surprise on the table, and which she aver: «| 
her doctor had ordered as they were going upst:i:.. 
She thought “three Guinness” was the fee—perh:i):s 
@ not unnatural mistake for o publican’s wife. 

It was a “stout,” if not exactly a fat, fee. 


A Perfect Identification. 


Sicnor Arpitr, the well-known musical conductor, 
tells the following adventure he had with a bank 
cashier. He wished to have a cheque cashed, bu‘, 
since the bank cashier did not know Signor Arditi, 
he told him he must get himself identified before 
he could receive any money. 

“But I do not know anyone here,’’ protested the 
musical conductor. 

“T am very sorry,”’ said. the cashier. 

Signor Arditi thought for a few moments, then 
presently said: 

“Do you ever attend the opera, young man?” 

“Frequently,” said the cashier. “I am very fond 
of music.”? 

“Then you must know me,” and, taking off his hat 
and turning his back upon the cashier, Signor Arditi 
beat time vigorously to an imaginary orchestra. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the cashier. “I know the 
back of your head very well. You are Signor Arditi.”’ 
And he handed out the money to the musician with- 
out further ceremony. 


How Bailey Came to Barnum’s. 


Tue story of the origin of the partnership between 
the circus men Barnum and Bailey is as picturesque 
as the ters that subsequently announced their 
show. When Mr. Bailey headed the old firm «1 
Bailey, Hutchinson, and Cooper, their chief attra:- 
tion was “Gib, the elephant with two trunks.” 

Gib was a wonder, the whole country was crazy tv 
see him, and everywhere the Bailey, Hutchinson, anil 

r show spread its tents they were crowded to 
their limit. 

Phineas T, Barnum did not like the tremendous 


success hie rivals were having. Calling in his secre- 


tary, he said, in a thoughtful and led way: 

“Dan, did you ever see that Gib?” 

“No, I never did see him,” replied Dan. 

“ Has he really got two trunks?” asked Mr. Barnum 
in a speculative manner. 

“Can’t say for sure, but they keep on saying hic 
has, good and loud.” 

“Dan,” said Mr. Barnum slowly, “we've got ¢: 
have that elephant.’”? And he reached for a tel- 
graph-blank, and sent the following mesenge to 
Bailey, Hutchinson, and Cooper: . 

“Will give you ten thousand dollars for Gib, tl 
elephant with two trunks.—P. T. Barnum.” 

he next towns the Bailey, Hutchinson, an! 
Cooper show visited were placarded up and dow" 
their streets with posters reproducing Mr. Barnum * 
telegram with photographic accuracy, and under 1 
this line: 

“That’s how much P. T. Barnum thinks of the 
famous Gib, the only elephant in the world wit) 
two trunks.”’ 

When Mr. Barnum heard of it, he meditate] a 
while in silence, and then said: ; 

“Dan, it’s not the elephant we want, it's thst 
man Bailey.” ; 

And thus was the great partnership of Barnum 
and Bailey formed. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
An Essex Home. 


Tere was & light 
tap at the study door, 


i and a trim, red-haired 
maid entered the 

’g room. 
“Tf you please, 


sir,” she said, “ Phillips ’as bin to the sj orfice, but 
they ses as ’ow they can’t send that telegraft.” 

“Why not?” asked the Rev. Mr. Shaldon, leaning back 
in his chair, and removing his glasses. “Why not? By 
theway, Ann—telegram not telegraft.” 

“There's sumfin wrong wi’ the wires, an’ they can’t get 
no signals through.” . 

“ How very annoying,” murmuredthe Vicar. ‘“ We must 
have the medicine. If your mistress has to go without it 
she may have a serious relapse. Now ycu see what your 
carelessness has dono. If you had not brcken the bottle 
there would have been no need for this worry,” he added 
severely. 

The little housemaid looked uncomfortable. 

“Now, look here, Ann. Tell Phillips to go over to Dr. 
Bryant’sand ask permission to use the telephone. Thenhe 

can ring Mr. Fred up—here’s his telephone number—and 
ask him to call at the chemist’s on the way to Liverpool 
Street, and get the prescription made up. Tell him to 
hurry, because Mr. Fred may leave the office early, and so 
miss receiving it.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Ann, and departed to send the 
gardener on his way once more. 

The Reverend James Shaldon, vicar of Tetterdon, 
Essex, sat in his ccsy little study, cverioohing the well-kept 
vicarage lawn, preparing his sermon fcr the ensuing 
Sunday. It was a groy, choerless day in February, ard a 
dense white fog hid everything more than a few yards 
away. 

v,) 4 the afternoon waned the fog outside grew denser, and 
Mr. Shaldon repeatedly removed his glasses to give them a 
rub. At last, Care, he divined the real cause of the 
growing darkness. Rising to his feet, he went over to the 
window and peered out. A few yards of sodden lawn and 
some bare, moisture-laden shrubs, was all that met his gaze; 
beyond the fog- wreaths obscured all vision. . 

“Dear, dear,” he observed. “It is really getting very 
thick; 1 expect it will be quite black up in London. If 80, 
poor Fred wil be later than usual to-night.” He glanced 
absently at his watch. “Surely Ne'lie will be coming in 
soon.” 

Half an hour went by; then Ann appesred at the door 
once more, with Phillips looming large behind her. 

“Well?” asked the Vicar, and the gardener stepped 
forward, 

“They let me use the telephone, sir,” he began, “but I 
couldn’t get through; couldn’t make nobody ’ear at ail. 
Mrs, Bryant said she thought there must be something 
wrong; she rang the te!l ‘erself till the ’andle nearly 
como off.” ; 

The Vicar’s placid face came as near an expression of 
annoyance as it wus possible for it to do. 

“It’s very extraordinary that both the telephone and the 
telegraph should be affected,” he said. “I wonder if this 
weather has anything to do with it? And it’s extremely 
awkward; we must get Mrs. Shaldon her medicine. 
back and explain things to Dr. Bryant, and ask him if he 
can give me something temporarily.” — 

The gardener and Ann stepped outside. 

“Get my death o’ bronchitis, that’s what I shall do,” the 
former grumbled, “ an’ ali through you, carroty-rob. What 
yer want to break that bottle for?” F 

Hardly had Phillips disappeared for the third time in 
the fog than the vicar heard fcotsteps and voices in the 
hall, and, quitting his study with a smile on his face, was 
just in time to welcome his daughter Nelli3, who was 
accompanied by a tall, broad-shouldered, pleasant-faced 
young man in riding breecl.es and gaiters—Jack Bryant, 
the doctor’s scn. 

Nellie Shaldon was a decidedly pretty girl of twenty-two, 
and now, in her red tam.o’-shanter and white woollen 
“golfer,” her cheeks and eyes aglow from her long walk, 
she looked the very picture of athletic English girlhood. 

“ Hullo, dad,” she cried merrily, “ weren’t you wondering 
whether you were ever g‘ing to see me again? I don’t 
think you would have done either, if Mr. Bryant hadn’t 
volunteered to see me home. It’s tke worst fog we've had 
for years.” 

“It’s very good of Mr Bryant, I’m sure,” murmured the 
clergyman, smiling benevolently. He was not altogether 
lacking mm shrewdness, ani ha had realised some time 
previously that the doctor’s son had fallen head-over-heels 
in love with Nellie, and that his regard was returned. 

“You'll stcp and have some tea with us, of course, 
Jack?” he inquired, hospitably, and with a sly glance at 
Nellie, Jack eagerly accepted. 

“What sort of a game did you get?” pursued the vicar, 
standing with his back to the fire. The girl answered him 
impulsively, 

“Oh, it was horrible,” she declared. ‘ We had to knock 
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off—couldn’t see the balls, so we went for a trot instead. 
But where have you sent Phillips off to? He passed us 
grumbling like a bear.” 

“I’ve sent him over to Dr. Bryant's,” explained the Vicar. 
“Our peripatetic earthquake, Ann, managed to upset your 
mother’s last bottle of medicine. 1 tried to wiro or 
— to Fred, but by an annoying coincidence some 
accident or other has interrupted communication, and I 
can’t reach him. It’s pactloulacty unfortunate, for your 
mother has been so poorly the last few days that the lack 
of her medisine may seriously upset her.” 

Nellie Shaldon’s mobile face showed her concern at once, 
for she was passionately attached to her mother. Poor 
Mrs. Shaldon had been a bedridden invalid now for some 
years, as the result of a serious accident, complicated by 
meng stanaing heart trouble. The least shock, the doctors 
said, might be fatal to her. Spite of her helplessness, her 
sweet disposition, and her irfinite patience under sore 
suffering, endeared her to all with whom she came in 
contact. 

“Foor little Mums,” sho murmured, tossing away her 
tam.o’-shanter and giving her rumpled curls a hasty pat. 
“What a clumsy thing Ann is! But it’s strange both the 
telephone and telegraph should be interrupted, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t understand about the tol: ph,” said Jack. “If 
they can’t get through to Heentwook oo London, they can 
surely send the message on to Maldon for re-transmission ; 
the lines can’t be down both ways.” 

“I wonder if that occurred to Mrs. Hays?” murmured 
Mr Shaldon. “ Her daughter usually looks after the postal 
businers, but she’s ill, and the widow is trying to attend to 
it herself. I’m afraid she’s not very bright. I wish I’d 
thought to ask Phillips about it.” 

“TH g° down now, sir, if you'll give me the message,” 
said Jack, eagerly. <“‘‘T'en to one it never occurred to her 
to try Maldon. There’s time to catch Fred even now, 
pera 
“It's awfully good of you,” raplied the vicar, and hastily 
scribbled his request again. Taking up his cap, Jack left 
the house and walked down the path, reaking into a run 
when he reached the road. 

It did not take him long to arrive at the village and the 
little genoral shop wherein the Tetterdon Post Office was 
Iccated. The postmistress—‘‘ Widow Hays,” as she was 
generally known—was struggling with some old-age pension 
forms as he entered. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs, Hays,” he began. “I’ve come 
about a telegram the Vicar wanted to send. He tells me 

ou said the wires were down between here and London. 
s that so?” 

Tho postmistress looked at him with a worried frown on 
her brow. 

“Yes, it is, sir,” she answered. “I can’t make it out at 
all; I called up the next ~~ on the Brentwood line, 
but cculdn’t get them, and it’s the same the other way. 

“That's funny,” commented Jack. 
Maldon?” 

“ Yes,” returned the widow, rather helplessly. “I can’t 
get any answer at all; we seem cut off both ways. And I 
sent my boy out to Nutleigh to see if he could find out any- 
thing, but the young beggar hasn’t come back.” 

“What an extraordinary thing,” Jack said, sitting on the 
counter and swinging his legs. ‘‘ What’s the explanation of 
it, do you think?” 

“TI don’t understand it at all, sir,” replied the post- 
mistress. ‘I only wish my daughter was about ; she might 
be able to do something.” 

“Look here,” said Jack, struck by a sudden idea. “I 
used to know something about 
the Selographs Would you mind 


letting mo have a try ?”’ 

“ With lave, sir,” re- 
sponded the woman. “ Step this 
way.” » 

She raised the counter-flap, 
and the ductor’s son was presently 
perched in front of the tele- 
graph instrument. He hesitated 
ior a moment; then, with the 
pestmistress at his elbow, he 
slowly and rather awkwardly 
called up the next village 
towards Brentwood, to the west. 
There was no response. Next, he tried Nutleigh, on the 
Maldon line, but entirely without result. 

“ Mrs. Hays,” he said, carefully examining tho instrument, 
“either something’s gone wrong with your apparatus, or 
else you're completely cut off.” 

o i “ We 

t week.” 


‘he apparatus is all right,” said the widow: 

had the pt heed here only 

“Then what on earth is the reason? There has been no 
storm to upset the lines. And it’s tho same with the tele- 
phone; ours has gone wrong, and so has the Squire’s. 
There’s something very odd: about it all. If it were 
summer time it might be an electric storm, or something of 
that sort.” 

“Just what I thought, sir,” replied Mrs. Hays; and her 
air of resigned helplessness seemed to irritate Jack. 
“These things always happen when my daughter's queer,” 


“Have you tried 
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she added, 
fretfully, 
“and I get 
the blame for 
them.” 

There 
seemed little 
to be gained 
by remain. 
ing, so Jack, in a brown study, left the shop and turned 
towards the vicarage. 

Groping his way along with difficulty, he topped the 
rise that lay between the village and the vi . Here 
the mist seemed somewhat lighter, and he was able to see 
for some considerable distance around him. Dimly, 
through the screen of vapour, he perceived three figures 
ahead, one of whom appeared to be a policeman. He was 
about to hurry on when something happened which 
caused him to stagger back into the shadow of the hedge 
and remain motionless, his eyes glued upon the strange 
events that were taking place before him. 


CHAPTER TWO. 
What Happened to Constable Springer. 


Meanwuite old Phillips, with his pipe between his teeth, 
was making his way to the house of Dr. Bryant, which la: 
to the north side of the village, some half a mile distan 

; t was now nearly dark, and the 
rolling banks fog made it 
difficult for him to see his road. 

Reaching ‘Rosedene,” the 
doctor’s house, he found that the 
consid and, taplniag woot hod 
round, and, explaining what 
tappened, succeeded in gettin, 
some medicine which Dr. Bryan 
hoped would tide the invalid over 
the interval until she could get 
a fresh supply from town. 

Leaving the s , with the 
bottle tucked away in his pocket, Phillips tated for a 
moment, and then, yielding to temptation, he turned to his 
right and sought the “Dun Cow,” the old-fashioned 
hostelry in the centre of the hamlet, where, in the com. 
ptr parlour, he was sure of meeting one or two kindred 
spirits. 

He had been seated by the fire for some minutes, chatt in 
over the weather and other topics with the landlord wal 
several customers, when a bicycle bell rang outside and a 
young man entered, whom the gardener recognised as 
Popham, the general factotum at the Squire’s. 

@ young fellow appeared much excited, and his first 
words showed that he had good cause for emotion. 

“ Arternoon, gents,” he burst out. “I'll hev two of 
whisky, Mr. Potts; I want somethin’ to steady my nerves, 
I’ve ’ad the narrerest escape o’ my life to-day!” 

A murmur of interest went round the bar. 

“Oh, how’s thet, Tom P” inquired the landlord. 

“T’ve been shot at,” announced the youth, conscious of 
the importance of his news. “Shot at twice, an’ by fellors 
ae one to know better, too.” 

“ How did it happen ?” demanded Phillips, eagerly settin 
his mug down and settling himself to listo 7 . 

© Well,” began Popham. “I had to go out on my bike 
to Hurleigh—leastways, it was just this side of it. I ’ad a 
fair job, getting along through the fog, but nuthin’ 
happened till I was comin’ back. First thing I noticed 
then was thet a telegraft pole was down, wi’ all the wires, 
blest if it didn’t look as if it ‘ad been sawed right through.” 

“Ah!” put in Phillips, vastly interested. “ Perha: 
that accounts for me not bein’ able to send a wire. e 
master says to me ——” 

But Popham was in no mood for interruptions. 

“Am I tellin’ this tale, or are you, Mr. Phillips?” he 
demanded. “As I was saying when you chipped in, I see 
this telegraft pole down. Thinks I to myself, ‘ That’s 
funny ;’ an’ when I saw another one I thought it was 
funnier still. But it was no business o’ mine, eo I cycles 
on. Next thing I notices was some fellers in a sort of blue 
and grey uniform an’ peaked caps, spread out across a 
field, and edgin’ towards the road. They was Volunteers— 
Terriertorials, or whatever they call ’em, and ——” 

“ Territorials?”’ echoed the landlord, who was an old 
soldier himself. “ But what are they doing out on a Tues- 
day? Saturday’s their day for messin’ about. I expect 
they was reg’lars from Warley or Colchester on manauvres.” 

xpehae became almost angry ; theso interruptions spoil 
the thread of his narrative. 

“They weren't reg’lars,” he snapped. “They weren't 
holdin’ theirselves up straight enouga, an’ their line was 
all crooked.” 

“ So it might be, if they was skirmishing,” persisted the 
landlord, doggedly. “Did you notice if their 
uniform—” 

“Tt was too thick to notice any details,” retorted 
Popham. “TI only raw they’d got rifles an’ peaked caps, 
Anyway, they yelled out at me—-something I didn’t catoh 
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atrange-looki 
more wonderf 


—an’ tne”, tf you please, two of ’em ups wi’ their s and 
fires et mo! One bullet went through my front wheel, and 
the other went ummin’ past my ear.” 

“ Fired at you?” cried the host, in amazement. “ Good 
*Eavens! hat amad trick. They must ha’ been Volun- 
teers, sure enough—unless they was bloomin’ aliens like 
them Tottenham chaps.” 

“J didn’t wait for no more,” continued Popham, “ but I 
bends over me ’andle bars and pedals for all I was worth. 
They all come running across the field to cut me off, and 
one chap fired agin, but I got away, an’ I done them last 
four miles in record time. Fancy bein’ potted at like a 
rabbit by yer own countrymen.” 

“Shimeful!” cried Phillips. 
playin’ at soldiers.” 

“Are you quite certain it was ball cartridge they fired at 
you?” said the landlord, in perplexity. “I can't under- 


“T never did ‘old wi’ this 


stand Volunteers bein’ out on manouvres wi’ ball 
cartridge.” 
“ Didn't I say I ’eard the bullet?” cried the youth, “If 


you don’t believe me, come an’ look at my front wheel.” 

Forthwith the whole company adjourned to the front 
door, where, propped up against the wall was Popham’s 
biko. Sure enough, two spokes in the front wheel had been 
cut clean in half. 

“If I was you, Popham,” said the landlord, earnestly, “I 
should go an’ tell the policeman about it. Someone ought 
to be severely punished for such a trick. Why, they 
might ha’ 'k you! If things is done properly you 
ought to get decent compensation out o’ the Gov’ment fer 
ger hintellectual damage, as they calls it.” 

.” The mention of compensation fired the youn man’s 
cupidity, and presently, with the landlord and another man 
to accompany him, he set off through the mist’ for the 
village constable’s house. 

Constable Springer—a stout, pompous officer of forty, 
who had been posted at Tetterdon so long that his superiors 
seemcd to have forgotten his existence, was in mafti, partak- 
ing of his tea, but he graciously consented to listen to 
Popham’s tale, which, with sundry amplifications, was 
poured into the ears of himself and his open-mouthed 
wife. : 

“ An’ I want you to sce into it, Mr. Springer,” the young 
man wound up. “I'm agoin’ to *’ave compensation out 0° 
the Gov'ment; they ain’t goin’ to pot at me for nothing.” 

“ | don’t know anything about compensation, Tom,” said 
the constable—he felt it his duty,as a servant of the State, 
to say nothing. prejudicial to its interests-—“ but this shall 
certainly be looked into. Have you mended my best 
trousers yet, Mary? I'll go an’ see the hofficer in charge 
o’ these idiots and ask him what the game 13.” ; 

Mary had duly attended to the garments, and, having 
arrayed bimself with unusual care, Constable Springer set 
forth, taking Popham and Potts with him. The youth’ 
judged that the apparent line of advance of his assailants 
would by now have brought them to the neighbourhood of 
the village. 

For some time the trio strode along tho fog-wrapped 
lane, chatting over the affair. sently, however, they 
reached a rise where the mist, moving before a brisker 
current of air, was not so dense, and the view, hitherto 
extending to only a few yards, now embraced a fieid or two. 
Suddenly Popham gripped the constable’s arm. 

“' here they are!” he cried, excitedly. ‘‘ See, across that, 
field. ‘That’s just ’ow I saw ’em before.” ; 

Following the direction of the young man’s pointing 
finger, the constable behold half a dozen figures, carrying 
rifles at the trail, strung out diagonally across the field to 
the right, and slowly converging upon the road. Their 
attitude was almost furtive—heads bent forward, shoulders 
bowed—and they were advancing cautiously. 

“ Volunteers, right enough,” was the policeman’s 
comment. ‘An’ I guess Farmer Bingbam won't thank ’em 
for scramblin’ over his roots, neither.” 

Giving bis belt a bitch upwards, Springer assumed his 
official gait and voice, and stepped to a gap in the megs. 

“Hey, you,” he called out loudly to the nearest soldier, 
whu was perbaps a hundred feet away. “ Jest you tell your 
hofficer that Constable Springer wants to speak to ’im 
immediately, will you? You've been an’ nearly killed a 


man.” 

By way of response the man addressed halted, turned 
upon his heel, and appeared to be 
YM y\ signalling something down the line, 
for, a moment later, the men 
furthest away stumbling ovér the 
uneven ground at the double, 
began to converge upon the three 

men standing beside the hedge. 

“ Are they Territorials?” asked 
Potts, in a low tone. “I don’t seem 
to recognise the uniform; the cap 
ain’t quite the Essex shape.” 

“Blest if I know, or care,” 
returned Popham. “I only know 
they’re the fellers wot shot at 
me, an’ they’ve jolly well got to pay for their fun.” 

At this stage Springer decided that he had waited as 
Jong as his dignity would allow. _ 

“Hurry up there, you,” he shouted again. “Fetch your 
captain, an’ be smart about it- Have you got permission to 
tramplo them roots?” 

Thero was no reply, and Springer’s red face grew purple 
with wrath. 

Suddenly, somewhere away to the left, a whistle blew, 
and at the sound the six men in the field closed 
in abruptly and advanced towards the constable and his 
companions. Nearer anJ nearér they came, and as the 
details of their uniform and equipment became more 
ne visible vague uncasiness expressed itself in Potts’ 

2. 

“Why,” he said, in an awe-stricken whisper, “they 

don’t look English to me; they look like— Lord!” 
thudding upon the 
they turned to find 


As ho spoke the sound of footete 
themselves covered by the rifles of half a dozen soldiers— 


road behind startled all three, 


The bright “features” 
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men, with fierce, hard-bitten faces, and, 
than all, undoubtedly foreigners! 
“*Ere, what does all this mean?” demanded S ringer, 


trying manfully to preserve his composure. ba the 


dickens are you, an’ what are you doin’ ‘ere? I'm a hofficer 
took a step 


0’ the law, an’ I want to know why—” 


A man who appeared to be a sergeant 


forward. 


“ Put your hands above your head, pig,” he snapped, “ or 
my men will shoot.” - F 

Springer stared at him in amazement. “ Why, -it’s 
Mr. Carlouri!” he gasped. ‘Fancy meetin’ you! ‘Ow 
a he do, sic? We've often wondered where you'd gone 
when you left the village last year Still drawing them 
maps you was busy on? Gaccly you ain’t joined our 
a lal I didn’t know they ‘took furriners. You 

on’t———” 

The sergeant interrupted him with a wave of the hand. 

“We meet under diferent conditions now,” he said 
sternly. “Put up your hands.” 

His meaning was uamistakable. 
with amazement and wrath. 

“What!” he cried, furiously. ‘“ You talk like that to 
“7 Pe hev you to know I’m a hofficer o’ the Essex 

un y—” 

The sergeant raised his hand, and from behind the trio 
the six men first seen closed in. Two advanced upon 
Springer, who'stood like a statue, dumfounded with amaze- 
ment, and seized him by the arms. 

“@ood God!” It was Potts who spoke, and there was 
anguish and despair in his voice. Soldier-like, it had taken 
him some time to realise the meaning of the presence of 
these foreigners upon an Essex road, with loaded weapons 
in their hands, but now realisation was full and complete. 
“It’s a bloomin’ invasion, Popham! Bank for yer life.” 

He turned and leapt away, the startled lad at his heels. 

“ Stop!” roared the sergeant, but they fled on, unheeding. 
Crack! A rifle spoxe, and Popham, clutching wildly at the 
air, pitched head first on to the road, and lay still, shot 
through the lungs. Again a roport split the silence, but 
Potts had dived through the hedge, and, taking cover ina 
ditch, was out of sight. Meanwhile two of the strangers, 
working as stolidly as clockwork figures, had searched the 
constable for concealed firearms. . 

“Are you—the only policaman of thia place?” demanded 
the sergeant, turniag to the horrified 
Springer, and picking his words with 
avident difficalty. 

Springer’s eyes blazed with wrath. 

“No, I’m not,” he growled, 
mendaciously. “ There's half-a-dozen 
of ’em, an’ all ready for you, you 
rascal, with carbines an’ Pall 
cartridge. And the soldiers are on 
the way ; you'll have a mighty short 
shrift.’ 

. The sergeant sniffed contemp- 
tuously. 

“I ‘know better,” he retorted. 
“ Keep a tongue more polite in'your 
head, pig, or you may suffer.” 

Thirty yards away, crouching in the hedge, Jack Bryant 
had seen and heard the whole of this amazing episode. 
Now, as the foreigners stepped oat, he slipped noiselessly 
into the same drain which had sheltered Potts and fled 
towards the village, his brain in a whirl. 

“It—it means invasion;” he told himself, again and 
again. “It’s what people have been talking about— 
saying was impossible—and now it’s happened! ‘The 
beggars must have landed last night or early this morning, 
cut all the wires, and covered the country with a cordon of 
men! Good Heavens! What will become of us all; what 
will happen to England?” 

Without further trouble he reached the garden gate of 
the Vicarage and stopped to pull himself together 
somewhat, conscious that his breath was coming hard and 
fast and that his clothing was crampled and mud-stained. 

“« What on earth am I to tell them?” he muttered. “ It 
must be the trath, I suppose; they'll learn it soon enough. 
I’m afraid Mrs. Shaldon won’t get her medicine 
to-day. Heavens! What anawfulthing. It doesn’t seem 
real, somehow.” 


Poor Springer choked 


Then, with a sob in his throat, he hurried up the: 


carriage-way, while behind him, by three different roads, 
parties of those strange-looking, stolid-faced strangers 
crept towards the defenceless village. 


annnnrrrnnnnnn ween anes eee" 
CHAPTER THREE. 
The Coming of the Strangers. 


Ann Extra, with a preliminary stumble over the mat, 
answered his ring at the bell and then hustled away to get 
the muffins which Nellie, with tender solicitude for her 
lover, had instructed her to keep hot. 

Jack paused for a moment to look round the spacious, 
old-fashioned hall before ay up his cap and entering 
the dining room. How cosy and peaceful it looked—how 


typically English! Standing there, with the sound of Nellie’s 
rippling laugh and the pleasant tinkle of teas coming 
softly to his ears, the scene down in the fog-s ded lane, 


with the fleeing lad pitching upon his face, seemed like 
some hideous nightmare frem which he had now happily 
awakened. 

“ Well, I’ve got to go through with it,” Jack told himself, 
and stepped into the brightly lit dining-room, where Nellie 
gat enshrined behind the tea-cups. She looked up with a 
smile as Jack entered. 

“ What an you've been,” she said merrily. “You 
won't be frightfally offended that we've will you? 
I was absolutely ravenous after our va! a 

“J wish you wouldn't say ‘frightfully,’ my dear,” began 
the vicar; then, observing that Jack was still standing, he 
rose to his feet and F a chair forward. “Sit down 
here near the fire, Jack,” he added, hospitably. “ You 


nervously. 
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must be chilled after your long walk. What luck did yor 
meet with?” _ 

Jack Bryant hesitated. Man-like, he hatel a scene; 
moreover, never in his life before had ke been the bearer of 
such tidings. How was he to start? 

“II couldn’t get through, sir,” he commenced 
“Yes, two pieces of sugar, please, Miss - 
Shaldon. I tried Mrs. Hays’ instrament myself, but the 
wires wero down both ways. The fact is——” . 

“Try a piece of this cake,” put in Nellie, proffering 
something sugary on & dainty 
plate. “Don’t refuse; I mada 
it myself. Why, how your hand 
is trembling! I believe you've 
or achill, Drink your tea 
while it’s hot ; it will warm you 
u ” 


Poor Jack, the thread of his 
intended revelation —_rude!y 
snapped, gulped a mouthful ct 
scalding hot tea, and promptly 

; choked himself. Recovering, }:u 
was about to make another attempt at his story, when 
Nellie demanded his opinion—his candid opinion—of hr 
cake-making. 

“It’s no good,” he reflected, desperately. “I shall have 


to plunge at it. Who on earth can bother about cakes and 


knobs of sugar with foreign enemies almost on the door- 
step ?” 

He mumbled something complimentary about the cake ; 
then, finding the quizzical survey of Nellie’a bright vyes 
diaconcerting, he turned to the vicar, who was gravely 
dissecting a muffin. 

“Mr, Shaldon,” he said, seriously. “ A most extraordinary 
thing has happened.” 

The vicar looked up quickly, startled inquiry in his eyes, 


and the girl stood her tea-cup down. 


“What is it, Jack?” asked the clergyman. “Don’t tell 


me there’s been an accident on the railway and that 


Fred—— » 

“It’s nothing of that kind, sir,” Bryant assured him, 
hastily. “It’s something that concerns all of us.” And 
then, haltingly at firat, but gaining courage as he went 
along, he told them of what he bad soen in the lane. 

They listened, the old man and tho girl, in dead si‘ence, 
only the varying expression of their faces showing the 
emotions that were passing through their minds. 

“ Nellie’s taking it like a thoroughbred,” Jack thought. 
When he had finished, Mr. Shaldon’s face bore an 
expression of mingled doubt and amazement. 

“ But it’s impossible—quite impossible,” he said, risin;: 
and pacing tho room. “Invaders! Ridiculous! Why, it 
said nothing about it in the Sranparp this morning. No 
signs of trouble—no foreign complications. No declaration 
of war. Absurd. You must be mistaken, Jack.” 

“No, sir,” replied Bryant, shaking his head sadly. 

“T can’t and won't believe it,’ continued Mr. Shaidon. 
“Why, just think! How could any foreign govorn- 
ment Jand troops on this coast without our hearing of it’ 
Anyway, we sball aoon know. Meanwhile, Nellie, keop this 
story from your mother, at present. Fred will bring down 
an evening paper with him, and then we shall know tle 
truth. If your invaders come across him,” he added 
recy “they won't interfere with non-combatants, wilt 
they?” 

Before Jack’s mental vision there rose up the picture ot 
that huddled heap lying in tho lane, but he answered as 
cheerfully as he could. 

“They've probably cut the railway line, hut Fred cuglt 
to be safe enough, though it will undoubtedly take jim 
some time to get here.” 

“ And mother’s getting anxious about him already,” 
Nellie broke in. ‘‘Sho asked if he was in only a littie while 
ago. But—but I don’t understand quite what has hap- 

ned. There’s been no declaration of war; I thought we 
were at peace with everybody. If that’s so, why have 
these foreigners dared to come over like this? [t isn’t 
fair! And—and—” sho struggled bravely to speak calmly 
— will there be shooting ail round us, aad men beiny 
carried into the house to die, and x 

Mr. Shaldon interrupted her with a gesture. 

“Calm yourself, Nellie,” he said. “Even admitting Jack's 
absurd story, Tetterdon is a place of no importance to an 
invader, and if there is an invader, the British Army will 
speedily drive him back. In the meantime”—he glanced 
appealingly at Bryant, who was secretly longing to take 

ellic in his arms and comfort her—“ what do you think 
wo had better do, Jack ?” 

“ What about food ?” asked Jack, who was of a practical 
turn of mind. “I sbouldn’t be surprised if the begyar: 
commandeer everything in the shops for themeelves, an 
as tho lines are cut it may be some time before any more: 
can bo got in. It might be advisable to lay ina stock vt 
things—if there’s still time,” he added gloomily. 

Owing to her mother’s invalid 
condition, the housekeeping of tho 
Vicarage had naturally devolved upon 
Nellie, and at the mention of a 
possible scarzity of food sho laughed 
merrily, and said in feigned con- 
cern : 

“Do you mean we shan’t be able 
to get food or drink? Of course we 
can! Why, thcre’s a hamper comin 
from Whiteley’s to-morrow. We're 
nearly out of bacon now, and there's 
only the cold joimt left. But when 
Whiteley’s hamper turns up we sha!) 
be all right.” 

Bryant glanced at her pityingly ; it 
was only too obvious that the poor 
girl had not the faintest idea of the 
grim realities of war. 

“Tm afraid they would ‘ef us 
starve, if it came to the worst,” he 
said, gently. “Shall I go down to. 
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the village now. and see if I can get anything for 
9” * 


1 ? 

Nellie began to realise that Jack was serious. She rose 
quietly and walked over to the window, where Jack joined 
her. 

“Jack,” she whispered, glancing across the room at the 
Vicar, “do you think it’s really true? Are those men you 
saw foreign soldiers? Don’t be afraid to tell me, dear.” 

Ho hesitated ; then said, ‘‘ Yes, Nellie. I think so.” 

Her head os tg her slender figure grew suddenly 
limp, and in another instant she was sobbing quietly on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“What's the matter with Nellie?” called the Vicar, 

rather irritably. ‘“You’ve upset her now with your cock- 
and bull story. I wish you’d make sure of your facts before 
vou bring us wild rumours of this amazing description.” 
“ Jack Bryant threw up his head. There was a glad new 
light in his eyes. What did he care now about the dark 
shadow of invasion, with Nellie lying upon his breast? And 
she had called him ‘‘ Jack,” 

“T’msorry, Mr. Shaldon, that you are not convinced of the 
scriousness of this business,” he said. ‘‘In a few hours you 
will see enough to satisfy you.” He spoke with a quiet 
assurance that impressed the Vicar. 

The paroxysm of weeping over, the girl gently disengaged 
herself from her lover's arms and, flushing hotly, moved to 
the table, her tear-stained eyes downcast. 

“We— we'd better have the tea-things cleared away,” 
she stammered. ‘And then I’ll make out an order for 
Phillips to take down tothe grocer’s. If—” 


Thore was a sound of feet in the passage, the clatter of 
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vicar. “Itis not a matter of what any of us want to do; 
it is what wo may be forced to do.” 
The door-bell rang, and Nellie startod. 
“1 wonder if that’s Fred?” she cried, eagerly. 
She hurried away and, opening the door, peered out into 
: the gloom, expecting to receive 
her brother’s usual gruff greeting. 
But instead, her eyes fell upon a 
group of figures, clad in strange 
uniforms, with moustaches on 
which the moisture hung in beads. 
She started back in alarm, and 
would have slammed the door, but 
, the nearest man placed his foot in 


¥ the opening. 
“The occupant of the house,” 
he said, in halting‘English. “Tell 


him the commandant requires him 
at once.” 

And he stepped into the hall. 

Nellie retreated before him with 
parted lips and staring eyes. She 
longed to scream, to run away, but steeled herself to 
act and think calmly. At the noise of the footsteps 
the Vicar and Jack had hurried to the dining-room 
door, and now Mr. Shaldon advanced. From force of habit 
he half extanded his hand to the visitor; then, recollecting 
himee}f, he drew it back hastily. 
| Are you the principal occupant?” asked the officer, 
| politely. 

“ Yes,” returned the clergymau. 
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further orders, none of your household may lcave the 
premises.” 
He spoke to the sergeant again, clanked down the passige, 
sed out into the darkness, and closed the dcor behind 
im. They heard him shout some sharp order, there came 
the sound of tramping feet on the gravel path, gradually 
dying away, and then silence. ; 
For a full minute afterwards there was no movement in 
the hall. The five soldiers and their sergeant stood like 
graven images, their alignment perfect, their facos set, 
staring gravely and inpassively at the huddled group across 
the hall, from behind which Ann Eliza peeped out half- 
defiantly, half-fearfully. 
Then the vicar, with an effort, recovered himsolf. 
“This is dreadful,” ho murmured, and strode up to the 
sergeant. “Do you speak English, my man?” he asked. 
‘he soldier’s face relaxed, and he said something 
unintelligible under his moustache, whereat the clergyman 
shook his head. Next, fumbling in his breast pocket, the 
stranger produced a scrap of papwr and proffered it to the 
clergyman. Wonderingly the vicar opened it, to read the 
curt typewritten order: 
Take bearer to your food-storage and exhibit all available 
supplies. 
“Oh, I see,” commented Mr. Shaldon. “Ann, will you 
kindly—er—take this—this gentleman to the pantry?” 
Ann flushed; then her podgy little face grew very pale. 
“ Step this way,” she said, with a wave of the hand, and 
without a word the sergeant turned and followed her. 
Meanwhilo the five privates entered the drawing-room 
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some metallic object falling, and Ann entered the room, 
her eyes staring wildly. 

“If yer please, miss, sir,” she cried. “Phillips ’as just 
come in to say that the village is full o’ foreign sojers. 
‘They've shot a lot of people a'ready, they’ve locked up the 
copper, an’ won’t even let ’is own wife speak to’im. They’ve 
seized all the shops, an’ they’ve shut up the ‘Dan Cow.’ 
An’—an’ now (Chey’re goin’ round makin’ the people take 
their fellers in to sleep! Ain’t it scandalous, miss?” 

She stopped, from sheer lack of breath, and Jack gave 
the vicar an eloquent glance. 

“It’s shameful!” Nellio burst out; then the practical 
housewife in her came to tho surface. “Ann,” she went on 
quickly ‘Go upstairs at once and put all the spare 
blankets and sheets into the loft-cupboard; they'll never 
think of looking there. I won't have a lot of strangers 
using our best things! But, father”’—she turned to Mr. 
Shaldon—“ they won’t expect us to put anyone up, will 
they, with poor mother so ill? If wo tell them that the 
least noise might kill her, surely they'll leave us in peace. 
And seeing you're the vicar of the pirish——” 
_ Mr. Shaldon had sunk into a chair and buried his face 
in hishands. He was convinced at last. 

“CU don’t know what will happen, child. I can't think. 
War isa very dreadful thing, and we may count ourselvos 
fortunate if nothing worse happens to us than the billeting 
of n few soldiers ipon us.” 

_ But will they want to hev their meals in the kitchen, 
sir?” demanded ann. “If so, I fer one won’t stand it; an’ 
I won’t wait cn tho nasty fellers, neither. My sister took 
Up wi’ a sojer once, an’——” 

“Spare us these reminiscences, my girl,” interrupted the 
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“ What is your name and rank ?” 

The vicar told him, whereupon the stranger made a note 
in a book he carried. 

* You have a house most commodious here,” he went on, 
suavely. ‘ You will provide quarters for six men and ono 
officer, and will be held responsible for their good treatment. 
So long as you abstain——” 

“Bat, sir,” cried the vicar. 
a most critical state of health; the presence of your men in 
my house may easily prove fatal to her. Can I not——” 

The stranger bowed, and looked yrave. 

“fam sorry, but you will probably have more invalids 
before long. Six men and an officer have been allotted to 
you. So longas you remain neutral, youare safe; but this 


place is now under military law, and any show of resistanco, | 


or attempt to pass the cordons, or to assist the enemy, will 
be punished with death.” 

Hy stopped, turned upon his heol, and spoke to one of his 
men in his own tongue. The man saluted and entered the 
house. 

“You will take this sergeant,” the officer continued, “to 
your food-storage, where he will make a list of all 

rovisions therein and issue them daily in rations to every- 


| 


ly 


: . . . ' 
“T have an invalid wife, in 


' to tell her?” 


and threw off their equipment, while the people in the hall 
| watched them scallion. ies 
| _“ And—and have we got to put that lot up?” breathed 
Nellie huskily. “Why, we haven’t got anythin: like 
enough beds, and the food—oh, there’s mother’s bell |” 
She flitted away up the stairs, while the Vicar turned te 


ack. 
“Jack,” he whispered, “it’s true then. I hardly know 
how to bear it; it’s like some 


awful dream. What will happen 
to England? And where is my 
poor boy? If only we could——” 

He stopped abruptly, for Nellie 
sa ray descending the stairs. 

“Mother is asking why Fred 
hasn't come home yet,” she said 
tremulously, “and she’s worried 
about the noises round the house. 
She wants to know what all the 
wanpieg was in the hall, and who the people were who 
marched up the yee: She thinks Fred has been brought 
home injured. am J to tell her, father; what am I 


y, supplemented by such things as may bo served out 
later from the central store. That is all.” | 
The vicar took a step forward, hia gentle face 

flushed. 

“Sir,” he said, “before you go, may I beg one favour— 
that you will ask your men to be as quiet as possible in tho 
house?” 

“They will be quiet enough,” returned tho officer. 
“Remember what I have told you, and also that, until 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


{On all the chief bill-posting stations throughout the 
Kingdom appears a remarkable picture illustrating this 
story entitled “John Hardy Dies for Defending His Home.” 
The incident shown will be vividly described in a later 
chapter, and will be one of the most dramatic and pathetic 
word pictures ever penned.] 
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First of all you take a sentence, like this : 
The warrior bowed his crested head and tamea 


Whernsecls 


i [ his heart of fire. 

; oi 4 Then, in your mind's eye, you alter five words. Perhaps 
it will ran like this : 

They Pick and Cnvuvse Like Human Beings, eT i 


his heart of sheep. 
The warrior bowed his crested head, and crept 
underneath the iron bedstead. 


These, you feel, are poor, and you can do better: 
So you keep on trying for a while. At last you get a 


good one. 


Then you cross out five words, like this— 


Are human beings dainty? That depends gg | 
upon circumstances. In a sumptuous hotel a ric 
nian may turn up his nose at slightly burnt coffee, 
but out in an open boat in mid-Pacific, and face to 
face with starvation, he will greedily devour bread 
two months old. 

The truth of the matter is, we are all of us daint 
when opportunity offers, and, although the Britis 
public devours steel filings and bits of brass, flint, 
and wood in its feod week by week, it does so with- 
out knowing it. 

Animals are dainty in the same manner, but, as 
they have fewer opportunities of exercising their 
critical powers in matter of food, it is extremely 
tare to find a dainty animal in ao state of nature. 
{n fact, it is really astonishing what some creatures 
vill eat when hunger presses. Take, for instance, 
sho ccckroach. 

If you put a cockroach into a silk-lined plush box 
ind serve him with strawberries and cream, cake, 
:urkey, and beer, he will live like a prince on all of 
them; in fact, you would have to keep a watch on 
the beer, for cockroaches are inveterate tipplers. 
Earwigs Really Vegetarians. 

But slip him in a boot-box to starve, and he will 
nibble the blacking off the leather; drop him into 
a tea-cup, and he will devour the crockery glaze, or 
put him in a tin with a piece of newspaper, and he 
will devour the newspaper piecemeal. val pea 
varnish, soap, glue, and size are also acceptable to 
this “undesirable alien.” 

Then there is the earwig. Strictly speaking, an 
earwig is a vegetarian, subsisting on flowers and 
leaves in a state of nature. But, if circumstances 
permit, failing the usual food, he will bore holes in 
chrysalides, and suck their blood like a vampire; he 
is also very fond of bite of fat and butter, and 
os of bread, cake, and cheese. Like the cock- 
roach, he is not to be trusted with alcohol. 

When entomologists go into the woods and smear & 
mixture of rum and treacle on the trees to attract 
moths (also inveterate tipplers), all the nearest ear- 
wigs come scrambling up the bark to taste the 


or, 


The warrior bOwea his cPegted head and tamea 


nis Peact of Tre. 


And above the crossed out words you write like this: 


The warrior Bowed his crésted head and ta 


Yak mhotwe ‘ 


That’s a changelet. Easy, ien't it? There's a sen- 
tence awaiting you on the front page this week. See 
what you can do with it. Then send it tous. It may 
mean £100 to you. 


——~-—- 
NO FEAR OF ACCIDENT. 

A yew days since a very nervous, timid-looking 
woman, accompanied by a rather robust farmer, came 
on to the platform of a little railway station in a 
remote spot in the country. 

For a short time she seemed to direct her attention 
to Se eae le, ee els — the satisfac- 
tion t, she ste) up to stationmaster 
as he came out of his office. ‘ 

“Will kindly tell me if the 3.15 has gone yet?” 
she aeked in apparent concern. 

“Oh, yes, about twenty minutes ago,”’ he replied. 

“ And when will the 4.80 be along, do you think?” 
she continued. 

“Why, not for quite a time yet, of course,” was 


appetising liquor, and every one of thenr may be said | the response. 
to go home drunk. “ Are there expresses before then?” 
Caterpillars Specially Dainty. “Not one.” 
Slugs have a similarly variable appetite. The “ Any goods trains?” 
chief mission of a slug—so the angry gardener says “No.” 


—-is to nibble down to the roots every valuable 
seedling in the garden. Often, however, he honours 
the house with a visit, and comes sliding in at the 
scullery door in search of tea leaves, breadcrumbs, 
fish, and fat. 

But, perhaps, the most curious of all are the 
caterpillars. Now, it so happens that some butterfly 
caterpillars have the reputation of being the 
daintiest creatures in the whole animal kingdom. 
They confine themselves to just two or three species 
of treo or plant. If they can’t get any of these, 
they adopt the line of passive resistance, and die. 

Some of the moth caterpillars, however, adopt a 
very different line of attack, and tho most curious of 
all is the caterpillar of the common tiger moth—the 
big, fluffy, woolly bear that may be seen crawling 
smartly along our country lanes in May and June. 

Some books describe this caterpillar as feeding on 
stinging nettle “and other low plants.” If you 
collect a few specimens, however, and take them 
home to experiment with, the chief difficulty is to 
find out what they won’t eat—a very unusual task 
with delicate creatures like caterpillars. 


Ate White and Brown Bread. 

In the first place, they will devour any green thing 
from toughest ivy down to the most delicate chick- 
weed. Flowers are also ily demolished—euch 
as the purple iris, daffodils, dandelions, and daisies. 
Then, if you allow one to crawl over your finger to 
where a piece of loose skin happens to protrude 
from some cut or scratch, he will nibble the project- 
ing piece right down to the end. ; 

An entomologist once experimented in this fashion, 
and, after trying all the flowers and plants in his 

arden, together with skin on his own hand, he at 
fast got as far as white and brown bread, which the 
woolly bear consented to attack after the meal had 
been soakél with water. 

There is a case on record of a forgetful 
entomologist who left a brood of woolly bears all to 
themselves rithout a scrap of food for several weeks. 
On returning home from a holiday he suddenly re 
membered them, and, going to the cage, found they 
had been improving the shining hour by eating up 
each othet 

And, after all, as men have done this on tho high 
seas, why shouldn’t caterpillars? 


“Nothing at all?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Certainly I am, or I wouldn’t have said so.” 

“Then,” said the questioning dame, turning to her 
husband, “I think we will cross the line, William.” 

— $s ——_ 

Surtor: “I fear it is a great presumption on my 
part, sir, to aspire to your daughter’s hand, as I 
only keep a shop.” 

He: Father: “That does not matter, young man. 
The question is: Does the shop keep you?” 


IT WILL BE 
THE BRIGHTEST THING OUT 


One Penny a Week. Every Thursday. 


On Thursday, March 25th, will 
be published the First Issue of 


The Comet 


This will be a particularly bright, illustrated 
weekly, full of lively, entertaining articles, and 
stories both humorous and dramatic. 


THE COMET will treat the events of the day in a 
light, amusing way, and will deal with al} 
things which are of interest to the average 
Brit'sher. Among the special features of the first 
number will be 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOLDEN GIRL, 
By GUY THORNE. 


This fascinating series, by the well-known Author 
of ‘‘When it was Dark,” will be fall of happy 
thoughts, and wiil keep the readers interested from 
the first lin: 10 the last. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marc# 18, 1909. 


Poldiers” 
Parson 


By ‘‘ Chinstrap.”’ 


Toe Army chaplain is known 
Service as “the padre.” So, too, 
his naval and reverend brother, 


throughout the 
in the Navy is 
aval an but the naval 
chaplain is just as often called “bishop” by his 
brother oo or behind his back, and by irreverent 


Jack Tars, “’Oly Joe,” irrespective of his Christian 
name. 

But the Army chaplains’ sobriquet ig “ padre,’ 
though how the custom really arose I do not know. 

The padre holds relative rank—that is, tlic 
chaplain-general ranks as a major-general, chaplains 
to the forces, first-class as colonels, second-class as 
lieutenant-colonels, third-class as majors, and fourih- 
class as captains. 

They wear a black semi-clerical, semi-military 
uniform, but devoid of ornamentation in the way of 
gold lace or brass buttons, save for the badge of their 
rank, which is worn on the collar of their “tunic.” 

I shall never forget my first introduction to an 
cae i chaplain. I was having breakfast my first 
Sunday morning with my regiment, when someone 
remarked to me: 

“T say, young shaver, I su e you know you have 
got to read the lesson at church to-day?” 


Took Away My Appetite. 
“N-no,”? I stammered, “I didn’t know !” 
_ “Oh, yes,” went on my veracious informant, “tho 
junior subaltern always reads the first lesson, the 
next junior the second. Hope you won’t one 
with a ‘corkers’ of names in it, as the C.-O. is 
ae ly particular about the lessons being propcrly 
read. 

I did not want any more breakfast after that, and 
even the music of the band playing us to church 
failed to enliven my drgoping spirits. Now, my 
brother-officers in the same pew meant to stop me in 
time—for, of course, the whole thing was a hoax ; but 
I was too quick for them, and I was at the lectern 
before the scandalised chaplain and congregation 
knew what was happening. 

_ I did not, however, really mind my subsequent 
ignominious return to my seat; I was so relieved at 
getting off the “lesson.” 

The “padre” is usually a real good chap—I hope 
it is not irreverent so to speak of him. He has got 
to be, for he deals with fighting men, though ho is 
not, perhaps, so intimately associated with his con- 
gregation as the naval chaplain. Still, he has to 
take a very active interest in his flock, and he mu:t, 
above all things, be a man, also a man of the world. 
V.C. Heroes. 

Ancng his other virtues is brevity ; his sermons must 
not exceed ten minutes, or there will be a significant 
buckling of belts, shuffling of feet, or coughing. 

The “padre” is not only brief; he is brave. At 
all events, more than one “padre” has earned tlie 
V.C.— Parson” Adams, who won his cross in 
Afghanistan, is an example—while several have 
earned’ the D.S.0., Bishop Brindle being, perhaps, 
the best-known of the latter distinguished band. 

Mention of Bis! Brindle reminds me_ that, 
although most Army chaplains are Church of England 
men, there are also Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian “padres,” 

The relations between the “padre” and his flock 
are usually harmonious. He is an honorary member 
of the mess or messes in the garrison where he 1 
stationed, frequently dines in mess, and is treated as 
an honoured and welcome visitor. 


Holds Services Where He Can. 

Sometimes, however, there is a little friction, and I 
remember an amusing incident. One of our majors 
fell foul of tho “padre,” and the latter took occasion 
to remark in his next sermon, and with great 
emphasis, that there were some wearing crowns here 
below who would not wear crowns in the hereafter. 
The point of which story ig that a major’s badge of 
rauk is @ crown. 

Where there is a garrison church, that is, of course, 
the “padre’s” domain, but, where there is not, he 
holds service in the open air, on the parade ground, 
or some other convenient spot, the “pulpit” being 
built of drums freee’ one on of the other, tho 
regiment generally forming round him in “square.” 

His “choir” is drawn from the regiment, while the 
tand will eithor supplement or take the place of the 


an. 

n England, the “ padre’s” life is not, perhaps, very 
exciting or strenuous, but in India or other tropical 
climes he comes to grips with big things, and hae 
to do a man’s work. 

And, probably, any “padre”? would be the first 
to say that there are few better trainings for a 
priest than to spend some years a9 an Arny, 
chaplain. 


“He who fighte and runs away,” will probably be going to get THE COMET on March 25th. 


Wek ENDING 
Maron 18, 1909. 


Prope have lately 
been telling me how 
they would perfect 
the “human form 
Lm I ait 

rought if on myse! 
t heen gh asking 
questions. 

Though one ma 
not wholly agree wit 
the saying that 

‘Nature is the t blunderer,” there are times when 
one feels like admitting thut there is considerable room 
for improvement. 

My own impulse in the matter arose out of a conver- 
sation I overheard in a“ Tube.” The speaker I judged, 
by his bearing and that indefinable “ craft” air a man 
carries about him, to be an electrician. : : 

“What I want in my work,” he was saying to his 
companion, “is ears at the ends of my fingers. They d 
be a lot more d to me there than where they are.” 

This set me thinking that possibly ‘there are others, 
and I opened my campaign of inquiry with a friendly 
carpenter of my acquaintance. He was nailing a strip 
of ing, keeping it in place with the thumb of one 
hand while he held a emall hammer in the other hand. 


The electrician would like ears at his finger-tips. 


The heads of several fine-wire tack-nails protruded 
from between his lips. 
“ Well,” be said, deliberately, when the beading was 


clipped-in and his mouth was disengaged, “I think I | 


should like another hand. Two ain't enough for our 
jobs sometimes, ‘specially when we're in a hurry. 
“When you're on a house-top, 
on a sloping edge in a high wind, an’ you want to hold 
on with one Cand, then you've only got the other to fix 
and drive the nails with. That's when you fancy a third 
hand would come in very useful.” ; . 
The artist's accompanying sketch of atridextrous being 
will no doubt commend itself to conjurers, pianists, 
mechanics, and all to whom an “extra hand” would be 
a boon. 
When I put the question to a feminine relative her 


ready response seemed to indicate that she had already 
considered the matter and come to a definite conclusion 
upon it. 


“What on earth is the good,” she inquired, “of 


giving me two eyes both in the front ?—directly I turn | 


round the baby falls out of his cradle, or his brother 


knocks the kettle over, or they both get into mischief | 


together. 


What a mother wants is an eye in the back of her 
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TWO HEADS NOT BETTER THAN ONE. 
Te Sworp-swaLLoweR: “I’minagreat quandary.” 
Manager: “What’s the matter?” . 
The Sword-swallower: “I asked the two-headed girl 

to marry me, and only one of her accepted !” 
Manager: “What’s the matter with the other of 
her?” 
The Sword-swallower: ‘“She’s afraid of bigamy!” 
et el 
TAKING NO RISKS, 
Sue: “Won’t you come into my parlour and sit 


a little while?” . 
He (with hesitation): “I—I—don’t think I'd 
better.” 


She: “Oh, do. It’s so lonely. Mother’s gone out 
oe upstairs groaning with rheumatism in 
1s_legs. 

He (cautiously): “Both legs?” 

She: “Yes, both legs.” 

He; “All right, I’ll come in.” 


ie 


It kas long been prophesied tha 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


From Information Gathered, Our Anatomical Expert Finds that Several Alterations to 
the Human Form are Necessary to Make it Perfect. 


head. Then she can see what-is going on behind her, 
and when you have four children I can assure yon there 
is hardly an hour of the day when that eye would not be 
the greatest blessing she could possess !’ 

I came away wondering how my aunt (or my uncle, 
for that matter) would look with an occipital eye, and 
thinking how extremely inconvenient it would be for the 
bad boy who made 
faces behind his 
teacher's back and 
suddenly became 
aware that he was 
being “ back-eyed,” 
so to speak ! 

I thought that 
my next best avenue 
for suggestion 
would be the 
medical profession. 
When I put my 
customary question 
to a leading 
pbysician, who has 
an extensive aud 
benevolent practico 
among the poorer 
classes, he answered 
me at once and very 
straigbtly to the 
point. 

“It would be a 
considerable benefit 
to mankind at large," he said, “if there were one 
important modification in our faulty ‘bodies. The 
nose, instead of being in the middle of the face, ought 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of our feet. It 
would serve a far more practical p there than 
where it is now, and from the point of view of health 
the advantazes of the new position would probably be 
enormous. 

“Half the fevers and malarial disease which afflict 
us are due to bad drains, street surface-dirt, and 
exhalations from the ground. In mines the workers are 
warned of the approach of fire-damp through their 
noses in the usual way, and often in time for escape. 

“ These gases hang high because of the tunnelling, but 
in the case of ground-smells, which are quite as deadly, 
by the time the warning odours have got up as far as 
our nose in its present ridiculous position the mischief 
is done, and some blessed germ has taken up its Jodgings 
in our hospitable frame! ” 

I began to be sorry that night that I had embarked on 
this voyage of speculation. My dream, in which an intimate 
friend was walking about with a nose on his ankle, woke 
; menpwith abeaduche, The morning's post brought me 


Carpent:rs wish fora third arm. 


| a letter from a chun with whom I had been discussing 
maybe astride a beam | 


| Fond parents would find an eye af the back of their heads 
very useful. 


Tue Dear Girt: “He had the impudence to ask 
me for a kiss!” 
What cheek !” 


Her Dear Friend: “The idea! ? 
The Dear Girl (blushing): “He wasn’t particular 


which.” 
— 

“Marra,” said Mr. Jenkins, as ho pushed the bed 
| against the wall, “Maria, didn’t I ask you a week 
; ago to oil those castors? They creak something 
| awful.” 

“T know you did, James. But there isn’t a drop of 

castor oil in the house.” 
ee 

A man had just become engaged to the widow of a 

rich tobacco manufacturer. 

A friend of his, meeting him, 

chaffingly : ; 

“Hullo, old man, I hear you are going to marry 

the widow !” 

“Yes,” he replied, seriously, “And the weeds, 

too!” 


remarked, 


by THE COMET on March 25tb. 


the matter, and who had. 
evidently been thinking it over. 

He is an athletic enthusiast, 
goes in for long walks, plays 
football, runs races, and does 
all sorts of fatiguing things. 

His suggestion was tinged 
with the selfishness of his class. 
“It is perfectly preposterous,” 
he wrote, “that our knees 
are eo fixed that our legs will 
only bend one way. Nature never seems to have 
considered that we might want to bend our legs 
backwards as well as forwards. Just think how 
that would help a sprinter to get off the mark 
quickly!” 

That day I called upon an old friend of mine who 
isa pessimist, a dyspeptic, a misogynist, and nly 
of a cynical disposition when the wind is in the East. 
Very incautiously I introduced the subject which by 
that time had begun to haunt me. The old fellow fired 
up at once. 

“I know the sort of improvement I would make,” said 
he, “I would abolish all the time that is wasted in 
eating. The food question is an absurdity all round. 
You put a lot of miscellaneous things, liquid and solid, 
in through a hole in your face which you call a mouth. 
The liquid slithers away and is gone before you've 
hardly bad time to get an idea of what it is, or what you 
call tasted it. 

“For the solid you arf obli to go through a most 
tiring process with a lot of little bits of bone sticking up 
and down in your jaws, which you call chewing it. Why 
should I be forced to work my face about a great 
number of times at arbitrary periods called meal-times, 
as if I were practising to be a comedian ora con- 
tortionist P 

“ And then look at the reat of the ridiculous business. 
Your lacerated food stuff tumbles down a long vertical 
tunnel in your neck, and vanishes for evermore from 
your ken. You never know anything more abont it, noz 
what becomes of it, 
unless you have 
an ache (which 
you usually do), 
and however much 

ou may bave 
iked it, it might 
as well be brown 
paper for all the } 
pleasure your 
palate gets out of 
it. Yet you go 
to a banquet and 
pay a guinea for 
about ten seconds 
of taste per dish. 4n athlete grumblcs that he cannot bend 
I should do away his legs both ways, 
with all that 
cumbersome machinery. If I were Nature I would put 
a@ man’s stomach on the outside. Make it like a wallet, 
and hang it round his waist. 

Then if I pay half-a-guinea for a pineapple I 
can pop it in the bag and see something of it. It isn’t 
out of sight, anyhow, and I can look at it for a week or 
two, and get my money's worth out of it that way. As 
for the cmap method of what you call eating——” I 
fied, and the old man’s growls followed me down the 
stairs. 

J then and there registercd a solemn vow that I would 
pursue this eerie topic no further. The last picture 
which the old dyspeptic’s remarks conjured up to my 
mind advised me that there is a limit even to imagina- 
tion. Thbatis two weeks ago, and I haven't even had an 
appetite since. 

SOSSCSSSOCOSSSS GOS OS SHOOOOSH OOOH SOSOSSHSOSSOOSHOSOOOOD 
HIS MEMORY SERVED HIM, 

“You ran into this man at thirty miles an hour 
and knocked him forty feet,’’ said the Court. 

“That or a little farther, I suppose,’’ answered the 
chauffeur. 

“Why didn’t you slow down?” 

“Mere precaution, your honour. Once I shut off 
speed and hit a man so gently that he was able to 
climb into the car and give me a licking.” 


oe fe 
TRYING TO HELP HIM. 
He had gone to the shop with a bit of dress material 
which hig wife had bidden him to match. ' 
“T am very sorry, sir,”’ said the salesman, “but I 
have nothing exactly like this. The very last remnant 
was sold this morning.” 
“But I must have it!” exclaimed the husband, 
“Otherwise, how can I face my wifeP” 
“Tf you will permit me, sir,” said the salesman, “1 
would venture to suggest that you invite a friond 
home to dinner with you.” ’ 


t some day a comet will etrike us Lcndon will be “ struck” 


760 
Picked Pars. 


Sacrificed to the Razor. ; ; 

Aman of about vighty, who has shaved regularly during his lifetime, has sacrificed 
to the razor about thirty-five feet of hair. 

New Use for “ Cullinan.” 

The Queen is to wear tho great Cullinan diamond in future on state occasions when 
the crown is not in use. It will be set in the imperial crown in such a manner that it 
ean be detached for separate ue. 

Shoppers Not Trippers. ; 

Shopkeepers in the South of England are kicking against what is known as “ special 
train SC oopng” Some enterprising firme have been arranging for spocial trains to 


A Few Iteme of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Wek ENDING 
Mazca 18, 1909. 


A Few Haake Atoet Well-known 


A King’s Simple Life. 


Kine Purzn or Sxnvii, who has been much in the patie eye of late on account of 
the trouble between his country and Austria, is one of he simplest of monarchs, and it 
is said that his personal do not exceed twelve shillings a day. Before ho was 
be aceon to the tragic murder of King Alexander, ho lived 
in fiat in Paris, for which he paid the modest rent of £308 year. In those diys 
he used to go in for athletics and boxing, and his knowledge of ‘the noble art” once 
stood him in very good stead. 
One night he was returning homo alone when he was set upon by two robbers of the 
epache type, who demanded his money or his life. But they got neither, for the future 
monarch quickly settled both of them with his fists, and, leaving his amazed assailanta in 


enab] le to attend the gutter, he resumed 

their ‘bargain sales. an a setiiay unt han ial 

firm guarantees a certain | 1¢ you've an idea, send it s We half-a-crown for each PPenod. 
number of passengers, and x 1 Pi ur pey Then There Was 
cheap tickets are issued as : ct e Pars. avighnal plctare par. a€ iia Trouble, 

a result. ‘a HOISTING A FLAG. TO PREVENT OVERWINDING. Pe a Sa, the 
Winter Bathing Pernars you have had occasion to hoist flags on a| You may not be aware thut there is a most ingenious merican Ex-Secrctary of 
Extraordinary. ? windy day and met with some | little Savion in your watch to prevent overwinding. It i ee who ‘eo = gacet 
A Hull man, aged 65, difficulty. Our illustration shows you | is called the “ Camara stop,” and comes into use to let other day “3 ao le she 

has completed a xenon exactly how toseta flag flying. After ou know when your watch | by the ” eare ‘Boelely. yd 

8,000 daily dips in the the flag has been fastened to the is wound up. The disc A | recognition of his work for 


open air. Not one day for 
over eight years has he 
missed bathing. 
Gramophones 
Ousting Pianos. 
The introduction of the 
gramophone and michine- 


cord, or “ halyard” as it is technically 
termed, it is compactly folded and 
incircled three times by a cord. The 

if cord ia then looped an ‘gears: under 
WiNiuy two turns and looped again and 
passed under the remaining turn. 

This holds the flag ther untii it 


made music has almost is hoisted to the top of the staff. A 
ruined the sno Eee ned slight downward aay at the cord at 
ee pienck lag once loosens it, the incircling cord 
profession. falling away. 
SOC 

ee USEFUL TO BRICKLAYERS, 

In countries where PgeRHAPS you have noticed that factory chimneys 
oranges grow in plenty the | are usually built, having a larger diameter at the base 
ranges gro y & 


cheapest kinds are used 
for Backing men’s boots. 
The o: is cut in two, 
and the flat side of ono 
half ig rubbed on the soot 
of an iron pot, and then on 
the boot. Thcn the boot 
is rubbed with a soft 
brush, and a bright polish 


appearance. ‘Ihe tool AB shown, which 
Ss an adaptation of the “ plumb rule,"\is 
used by builders of tall stacks to give 
them the correct inclination as_ their 
work proceeds. AB is a wooden board 
about four feet long, the edges of 
which are.inclined to exactly the same 
Gegree as the sides of the chimney to 


| than at the top, and present a tapered 


at pace epyeee be built. A well defined centre line is 
Non-Slipping marked on the wood, and a hole is cut 
Horseshoes. near the narrow end as illustrated. 


A new anti-slipping 
horseshoe, especially de- 
signed for asphalt and 
wood-block pavements, has 
just been invented. A 
countersunk groove ex- 
tends completely around 
the shoe, and in it ia 
inserted a piece of hemp 


A cord to which is attached a heavy 
weight is then made fast at A, the line 
being of just sufficient length to allow 
the weight freedom of movement at 
the hole. Held in any position the 
weight causes the string to be always 
perpendicular or plumb as it is called, 
so that the centre line is also or if it exactly 


rope. The rope alone coincides with the string, and the edge is at the required 
comes into contact with | inclination. ad 
the slippery pavemont, the a) OL 
horse securing @ vory sure FOR CLEANSING RUSTY NAILS. 
footing. Ovr illustration bere, shows you an odd contrivance 
Match Making which is very useful for cleaning rusty nails, or other 
Town. small metallic articles, affected by either rust or dirt. 


A is a sheet metal barrel or drum, which is fixed at an 


The town of Tidahom, 
angle to the shaft B ©, as shown. The articles to be 


in Sweden, exists entirely 


by its matchmaking | cleansed are placed inside the drum A, together with 
industry. Each year | a quantity of coarse sand, liberally sprinkled with dilute 
600,000 cubic feet of wood sulphuric 
are split up into matches. acid (vit- 
It is claimed that the riol), and 
factory turns out then A is 
200,000,000 matches a day. revolved 
In the box-making depart- either b 

ment there are 300 S ieleeee 
machines, capable of pro- ; ne 
ducing 900,000 boxes each + by 
may hand, Tie 
Rules for Burgiars. actioles 


Rules of a “ Burglars’ 
e,” of which he was 
resident, wero found on 
ean Relaici, who was 
arrested at Lyons recently. 
One provided for the ex- 
clusion of “any member 
who shows incapacity for 
the profession and is 
arrested thrice in suc- 
cession”; another provided for an admission test; and a third insisted on the equal 
division of the spoiis. 


which have been placed inside A ere naturally tossed 
and tumbled abont in the sand, and when finally removed 
they are found to be beautifully polished, and equal to, 
or even better than new. The machine is also used fcr 
cleaning small castings, which, put into A just as they 
are lifted from the mould, have a fine bright appearance 
when taken out. 


Mules before Men. 

A coal company in Ohio employs both men and mules. One mule costs £40, and in 
point of work equals six men. The company has just issaed this order: “ When the roof 
gets weak, take out the mules.” 

Advance of the “ Taxi,” 

In the twelve months ending Feburary 1, 2,925 motor-eabs were licensed—an increase of 
ever 2,000 upon the number recorded in the previous year—while hansom-cab licenses, 
totalling 4,747, showed a decrease of more than 1,000. 

Scilliea’ Tons of Flowers. 

From January 1st, considerably over 320 tons of flowers, representing quite 70,000 
boxes, have been shipped from the Scillies to Penzance. The majority are daffodils and 
a kind of narcissus, and these are generally sold in London for 4d. to 8d. a bunch 
according to the shop and the season. Many of the boxes, however, contain flowers of a 
ouch rarer and more costly type, so that the total value of the export mast run into 
enormous figures. 


is affixed to the axis of the 
barrel containing the spring, 
and from it projects the 
tooth T. A is turned by a 
key applied to the winding 
square, and T inturn enters 
= the five slots shown in B, 

ss one revolution of A taking 
lace for each entry. When the point C meets T no 


international peace, is a 
thorough democrat, and 
has a groat dislike for 
show or titles. This fact 
led to an amusing cecur- 
rence in his office come 
time ago. Mr. Root came 
in one day and said to his 


| office boy: “Who has 
urther winding is possible. Thus A is restricted toa , ea a wastepaper 


“Mr. Johnson, sir,” was 
was the reply.” 

“And who is Mfr. 
Johnson?” asked Mr. 


t. 

“The caretaker, sir.” 

Some time later Mr. 
Rootasked: “ James, who 
opened that window ?” 

“Mr. Smith, sir.” 

“And who is Mr. Smit*:?” 
“The window-cleaner, sir.” 

“Now look here,” said 
Mr. Root, we call mon by 
their first names here 


contrivance. The same arrangement is use‘ to prevent 
overwinding of musical boxes. 


_—_0Cco 
NOVELTY IN TEA KETTLES, 


You have heard the old saying “ Watch kettle, never 
boil,” and you have no doubt felt the force of it when you 
are longing for a cup of tea. Well, herve is shown a 
novelty in tea kettles which is specially designed for 

uick boiling purposes. 
t is a kettle made from 
copper or other sheet 
metal which from its 
outwird appearance 


looks very ordinary. We don’t ‘mister’ thon: 
But in reality it is sup- in this office. Do you 
lied with six internal understand? . 
bes p right Yes, sir.” Ten minutes 
through from top to ae mae 4 = Fees 
opened, an C) rill 
atic eg apy voice of James was heard 
ci ei ine the eet saying: ‘“There’s a man 


as wants to see you, 
Elihu!” 


Editorial Wit. 

Toar Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s cleverncss 
is no new thing w:th him 
is evidencod by the result 
of one of his first efforts to 
get into print. In an old 
magazine of the year 1571 
there is an editorial reply 
to G.B. Shaw which runs 
as follows: “ You should 
have registered your 
letter; such a contributivo 
of wit and satire ought not 
to have been ccnveyed at 
the ordinary rate of 
postage. As it was, your 
arguments were so weighty 
that we had to pay two- 
pence extra for them.” 


Sir John Tenniel's 
Method of Work. 
Sir Jonun TENN1Ie1, the 

brilhant cartoonist, who 

celebrated his -eizhty - 
ninth birthday the other 
day, once discribed his 
method of doing his famous 

Punch cartoons as fullows: 

“I got my subject on 

Wednesday night, thor ht 

it out carefully on Thurs- 

day, = made a rough 
etch ; on Friday mornin 
I bogan, and stuck to it all day with my nose to the grindstone The a lowing 
night the block was finished, and by Monday eveniug I received an advanse copy of the 
follo-ving Wednesday’s paper. But I never had tle courage to open tho packet. I always 


left it to my sister. Then I would take a glance at the cartoon and receive my 
weekly pang.” 


rushes up tbrough them 
and tho foiling is accomplished in less than half time. B 
shows you how the bottom of the kettle appears when 
the tubes have boen fitted. The tubes do not become 
foul even when the kettle is used on a flaming fire. 


lS OC 


TO PREVENT FACTORY ACCIDENTS. 


Many accidents have been caused in factories through 
some unfortunate workman having become entangled in 
the machinery. We here depict one common cause of 
these disasters and the remedy for it. Fig. 1 shows the 
usual method of joining two hatin, A and B, by mears 
of the cast iron coupling 
CD. This ccapling is made 
in two halves, one of which 
is secured to the end of the 
shaft A and the otber to the 
sbaft B. Both halves are 
then drawn tightly together 
by bolts until A and B form 
one continuous shaft. It 
is these bolts that constitute 
the danger to the workmen, 
for when the shaft is in motion 
they are exceedingly likely 
to seize on any flexible 
M In Fig. 2 you see how 
the danger is averted by the use of shorter bolts, both 
beit heads and nuts being sunk in recesses cut to receive 
them. The nuts may of course be tightened by a special 
box spanner made for the purpose. 


Fe 2. 
material such as clothing. 


Why “Bobby” Was Anxious. 


Siz Dovoras SrRarcur, the famous editor, once had a strange experience when he 
went into a shop to be shaved. As he sat in the chair ho was met sh rised to see that 
the gg oe the outer shop kept looking at him anxiously through the glass panel cf the 
door. He could not understand her behaviour at a!! until he got outside, when a pclice- 
man camo up to him and said : 

: Iam glad to find ‘pia: come out all right, sir.” 

_“* Why?” exclaimed Sir Douglas in eurprise. “What's the matter? Is there avy- 
thing wrong inside ?” 
eine you rel ie pate bee pele os fact is, sir, that that barber came out 

atic asylum only last week, an’ his relatives ideri I b vi 
tare fae ee ask Ge ae are considering whether they will 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 


Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 


DON'T BE CATS. Three weeks ago my wife and I My bands are clean from murder’s stains; 
|“ Never be cats ” was the Bishop Were moved to rage, and almost slaughter, Miss Mugg lives on, despite her oof, 
of London's advice to the girls of Through being neatly Kodaked by But ah! I wish her aches 
Graham St. Schoola, Ebury St., the other day. ] The village postman’s youngest daughter. and pains 
From Nature, girls, you may obtain And when Aline to Mother Dumps Because her cat’s exultant 
Some very good advice, In person bore a mess of pottage, strains 
Be “ wise as owls” about your work Cries of: ‘Imake ithearts!” “No trumps!” Each night insult my 
‘And always “ still as mice.” Re-echoed through the humble cottage. roof. 
Be like an “ant for SILK HATS IN JAPAN. Jones and his dog in clover 
industry,” [The silk hat ts now an inevitable and laughter-provoking bask, 
And “willing as a eature of a public function im this country—Japan| Miss Mugg and Peters 
horse,” aper. ] fatter grow; 
But don't be “ob- That glossy tile, whose glorious shine, Why they don’t raise their 
stinate as Above, around, about me spreading ; Income Tax . 
mules : Sustained me when I | Or slay the beggars with 
For that’s a silly went to dine an axe 
course. Or tos funeral or Is what I want to know. 
’ “es is wedding; 
Don't eee ; Cia To-day, roduplicated, _ ANIMALS AND ALCOHOL. 
If you should want caps [Interesting facts about animals and alcohol were given 
"to chat. The Japs. at the South-Western Police Court durin the melee of, a 
Be like a “dog for faithfulness” case concerninga dog which had been addicted ¢: drink. The 


Ah well! I’m able to | presiding mayistrate said he had heard of a racehorse which 


Bat never like a cat, forgive would not run unless it had a buttle of port wine. Mr. 


— - My gorgeous Bond | Hanne said that even birds liked a little drop of beer or 
Rtreet style’s in- | stout. He knew of a bantam cock which would have 
RURAL EXTRAVAGANCE. fringer, nothing but a Lottle of Bass.] 
[The poor copy, to the verge of ing themselves, Since any day I'd] When the bantams in the barn-yard take their 
the fashions of their richer y 8. — Weekly gladly give “ Basses,” 
Journal.) . | topper for his | And the racehorse in the stable mole port wine, ; 
ee uscious ginger, en canaries guzzle 
The gulf ’twixt rich and poor, once wide, That lurks beneath its jar’s blue lid ia stout, it 
To-day finds circumscribed and narrow, Close hid. Nie thete axotlions 
Now we've a Daimler, in his pride know they’re out, 
The housemaid’s father owns a barrow. What then? Is not a fair exchange It is time that Carry 
My wife, the prey of winds that search The end, the goal of modern biz P N. kicked up a 
Towards the furrier The Jap may, willin i. arrange « shine.” 
~_ git beetine fica To ie my “lid ial ; lift his ; 
en a laundress So, each one satis let's ory When the cock crowe 
sailed to church “ Banzai!” he is crowing for a 
Garbed in the pelt of « cocktail,” 
some dead feline. AWAY WITH NOISY PETS. : 


When the lark sings 
pirape ite singing 
or its gin, 


[The man who kceps noise-producing pets should be 
My chic tweed hat, of ! severely punished by the law.—A speaker at Birmingham. } 


blithesome tint Though elow to wrath and furions tones, Every modern cat 
And cock sublime, as Of boiling oil I'd like a store, and dog 
fashion orders, Or half a hundredweight of stones Snould acquire a taste for grog, 
Is born anew, with self- To horl at execrable Jones Though Curry carries on and calls it sin. 
same dint, Who owns the dog next door. i 
On _ tradesmen’s boys What though your pet white mouse gets “blind and 
who call for orders; I boast a temper tried and true, speechless,” 
While when at length we went away Yet raise my voice in angry howls A little goes with bim a long, long way; 
In search of rest and last summer, To ask that lightning from the blue Thongb the little mite is dumb, 
Upon the golf links one fine hn | May scorch misguided Peters, who He knows the taste of rum, 
y longest drive just shaved our plumber! Across the road keeps fowls. And can carry more than Carry any day. 


PPPS OOSSOSSOSOSSSS SS SS SOS SSOP OSS SOOOOSSOOOM 
It will be seen that the chief fault of our system The French, when buying wall-paper or measuring 
is that there is no unity in counting and weighing. | the surfaces of floors, count tho area in square metres, 
We count either in tens, dozens, or scores. In| but, if they are measuring a field, they find that a 
various parts of the country the same measure has/| field may be so many “ ares”; one of these is equal 
different value. In Yorkshire a pound of butter! to 100 square metres. 
may weigh twenty-four ounces. When buying milk, the foreigner asks for one or 
Now, the metric system is one of the easiest for | two litres. A litre is, roughly, 1% pints. 
the purpose of counting. Everything is counted in We, in this country, speak of cubic inches, but 
: tens, and only thirteen new words are meqnired to] bricks and the capacity of a room will be written of 
Some Facts About a System of Weights and| complete the vocabulary of this system. ‘ake the| in cubic metres. ow, & kilogramme is, roughly, over 
Measures that is Gradually Being Introduced into| case of measuring length. We in England have} two pounds avoirdupois, and coals would be purchased 
England. become accustomed, through the Olympic Games, to| in “milliers.”’ A chemist, when weighing out small 
the oF be a ae which . roughly shpat Guapiiiies of sundries, would use the deci, centi, or 
thousand yards. So in time each new name will) milligram. 
Got We iene rail veuke the a ade pe become familiar to the peo le of this country. _ But in the question of money, there would be very 
used the French word “metre,” for the first time. The motric system comes from France. This coun-| little change needed. Perhaps this would be the 


From this we may expect that our system of weights try commenced by measuring all length from the) table: 


i i - metre, which is 894in. long. This length is supposed 10 mil = aks 
a eae i Eat cheeclementary echools | to be one-tenth-millionth part of the distance from idcents == one dorian 
of this country are quite in touch with the use of the North Pole to the Equator. 7 Lb florins = one sovereign. 
the metric system, this method of reckonin being | Milk Bought in Litres. . = » whi 
taught in the upper classes of each school. In fact, Now, all length is counted in tens, so we have = 1,000 mils, 


the Government have issued orders to the effect that | decametres, which are equal to ten metres, hecto 
tho system must be taught.  =»_— _ | means 100, kilo equals 1,000. Similarly, deci means Another proposed method is that the penny remains 
One or two prominent engineering firms of this | one-tenth, centi one-hundredth, milli one thousandth. | unchanged; the half-shilling would equal 6 pence, 


country have also introduced the foreigner’s weights | Practically these are all the new words which should | ¢16 ghi ling would equal 10 pence, the florin would 


and measures, with beneficial results to their foreign | bo learnt. equal 20 pence, the dollar would equal 50 pence, the 

_— ‘ ar ti ihe watahte A Reliable Home Newspaper. _ half-sovereign in the new form would equal 100 pence, 
t must be remembered, in connection with weig i ewspaper. and the new sovereign would equal 200 pence. 

and measures, that it is a case of England and the A Relia = ome : Ono great advantage would be that accounts and 


Colonies versus the world. To many Bis ted The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptional | bookkeeping would become a very simple matter, 
system is out of date, and, if foreign trade is desire attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the | because every schoolboy who can use decimals could 


to be extended, we must fall in line with the other attempt the most difficult problems. 

countries of Europe. The metric system 1s the _— Home ier reliable, and interesting. It was in the year 1902, at the Conference of 

Esperanto of the business world. j naatin — will supply it for One Halfpenny per Colonial Premicrs, that the Government of this pent 

ewsagen' . i i stem. 

BET eee et iad day, o the subscription, 6x. 6d, for three months, inching | {7.nor® toned’ that the money table should Te 
a taht are 4 weigh L maltoe sit a ipgeed postage, may be sent direct to the Publisher. mato. inchanged. 

weights, another set is us e cheinist; F ; Ta 3 

diamond merchants in Hatton Gorden orc sneer, IGT T ay Eee | orichsnse with reget mein, aystern. The 

and the pawnbroker, while aniepecing Sr di nerent general result has been that there is no desire to 

weighs the case of a gold watch with entirely di 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. Teverb to old aystems. 


scales and weights. 


\ the eKies of one of the greatest of the comets. March (25th) 


November of thie year will be remarkable for t Which will be quite aa" bright.” One penny, weekly. 


will aleo be notable for the first appearan: 
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phy — 


Sopny was a sufiragist. There was a certain degree of 
secrecy about Sophy’e participation in the campaign, for 
Sophy's relatives were, alas! emphatically ranged in the 
opposite party—the party which pr not only that 
women needed no votes, but, worse i that to ask for 
them above a whisper involved disgraceful impropriety. 

Sophy would have liked to snap her fingers at her 
relatives, and, financially speaking, wae quite able to do 
go, being independent of them, and an orphan; but the 
aunts and uncles at whom her pretty fingers would have 
snapped were, after all, brothers and sisters of her own 
dead parents, and Sophy, for all her euffragettism, had a 
tender heart. 

So the euffragetticm was studiously concealed from Aunt 
Elizabeth and Uncle John and the rest—for their own 
sakes, not for Sophy’s. : . 

Sophy had been christened Sophia, which means 
“ wisdom,” and perhaps the name suited her in more ways 
than one. For it is an old-fashioned name, and a gentle 
name withal. And Sophy, like many of the most enthusi- 
astic suffragists, was both old-fashioned and gentle. 

phy had euffered considerably from the nuisance of 
being related to Aunt Elizabeth and Uncle John. The 
relationehip hampered her. But woree—a thousand times 
worse—was Dick's attitude towards the movement, __ 

It was not that Dick actively opposed it. His indiffer- 
ence, his aloof interest, was more chilling than opposition. 
He had read of suffragist demonstrations in tho papers, 
he had occasionally alluded to them casually in conversa- 
tion, jestingly, if not positively sneeringly; but it was 
clear that his sympathy with the wholo question was nil. 
And to Sophy it was the most vital and pressing question— 
except one—in the world! And tho one exception was her 
marriage with Dick! 

For Sophy and Dick were engaged, and Sophy had never 
evcn whiepered to him the dread secret that she was @ 
euffragist and might at any moment be chosen by her 
local committee to take part in some strategic move which 
would inevitably lead her to the horrid publicity of the 
dock and the degrading privacy of a prison cell. 

What would Dick say if he knew? Sophy ehuddere/l to 
think. Nevertheless, rightly or wrongly, her conscience 
would not allow her to compromiee. Duly called. Dick 
and Dick’s views, if he had any, must for tho time being 
come eecond in her thoughts. Time enough to make it up 
with Dick when the contest was won. . 

Behold, the crisis arrived, like a flash, and already it 
was too Jate to make terms with Dick, even if she 
wanted to do 80. 

The Right Honourable Henry William Courtrey, a 
member of the Cabinet, was billed to ger in the Bever- 
sham Hall, and the word went forth that the Right 
Honourable Henry William Courtray must be duly heckled. 
Then came the announcement that the suffragist tactics 
had been so successful elsewhere that this brave orator had 
declined to open his mouth if a solitary specimen of the 
female sex were allowed into the meeting. 

At the local suffragists’ committee there was much 
confabulation and arranging. Deputations were to meet the 
Right Honcurahle at the station, phalanxes were to 
besieco his carriage or motor-car, women speakers were to 
specchify outside the hall, tracts on the reps of “ Votes 
for i saad were to be handed to the audience as they 
entered. 

In short, the Right Honourable was to be bothered as 
much as was poseible under the circumstances, as he had 
evaded the main iesue. 

Outside the hall a queue of men waited for the opening 
of the doors—and shamefacedly grinned at the remarks of 
the euffragist tract-distributors who strolled up and down 
their line and plied them with pertinent queetions. 

The Right Honourable had not yet arrived, but the police 
were there in force, not very eager for the job of protect- 

& man from the attacks of a few girls. 

his wasn’t London, where the police have grown accus- 
tomed to the task of breaking up gatherings of ladies 
without hurting anybody. These police were secretly @ 
trifle nervous. The possibility of having to hustle a lady 
to the cells—a lady who isn’t drunk, and who in her saner 
momente helps to get up the annual police charity bazaar— 
loomed unpleasantly in their consciousness; they fidgeted, 
end were incli to be either needlessly crusty or 
absurdly polite. 

But at last the doors of the hall were thrown open, and 
the queue of harassed waiting men hastened in, thankful to 
escape the gibes of the womenfolk, who were ruthless] 
kept outside. Within the hall all waa peace. It was full 
but not a woman was to be seen. 

Outside there was a roar, ehouting, laughter, and the 
tramping of many police feet. The Right Honourable had 
arrived, had been aided to force his way through the 
packed mass of jeering euffragists, and had got in without 
@ scratch. 

The meeting began. The Mayor delivered a few 
remarks, introducing the Right Honourable. Then tho 
Right Honourable rose, exubes t a storm of cheere, and 
eommenced his speech. His smile was confident and com- 
fortable. “At last,” he was saying to himself, “I have 
got a meeting without a suffragist.’ 

Indeed, he ventured facetiously to allude to the fact. 

“Gentlemen,” he began—"I am sorry that I cannot say 
Ladies and Gentlemen——” , 

“ Fanked it!” interrupted a voice. 

And, alas! there was (as the reporters duly noted) 
“laughter.” The og Honourable, who had been count- 
fng on the laugh for hia joke, realised that the joke might 
now more safely remain ken. There is nothing so 
disconcerting as laughter in wrong place. 

Now, it was observable that the mysterious “ voice” 
which had caused the langh was a singularly youthful one. 


Chief happiness in reading is the Joy 


(he Saffragist — 


Most of the audience did net know whence it had 
arisen, but in the centre of the eta!!s there were a few 
pee who know. 

he voice, they perceived, belonged to & ycung man, 
apparently of the working classes, dressed in shabby grey 


tweeds, and wearing a cap. Most of the men in the 
audience had removed their hats and ¢ This lad kept 
his uncompromising!y pressed on to his head. 

A curiove-locking, rdless, fresh-colcured youth he 
was; slim but not tal], and with hands, etrange to say, 
buried in woollen gloves. He sat, his eyce fixed intent], 
on the orator. Plainly he was a kecn politician, thoug 
young. 

For an instant a few people glanced at the young 
interrupter, and one or two laughed extra heartily at his 
interruption because of hie youth. “A cheeky kid!” they 
murmured to themselves. 

Little did they guess the agony of perturbation hidden 
beneath the calm exterior of the cheeky kid. . 

For the chceky kid was Sophy, the euffragist. 

It was a desperate thing to do, and Sophy knew it. To 
penetrate into the meeting at all with the intention of 
interrupting needed courage; to do so in male attire 
needed even more. But the chance had come, and Sophy 
was not the one to shirk it. 

The fiat had gone forth that no member of the Cabinet 
was to be allowed to state his views in public until ho 
guaranteed to help to give the vote to women, and the fiat 
must be obeyed at whatever cost. If it were poseiblo to 
raise the vote question in a mecting limited to men the 
triumph maid Ya magnificent ; doubly 20 if it could be 
managed without her sex being discovered. 

Bat, Sophy’s situation «was even more appalling than sho 
had anticipated, for, when ehe had struggled into the hall 
with the other “men,” she found hereelf seated immediately 
behind—of all people in the werld—dignified, stately 
Uncle John ! 

She didn’t flinch from the task. 

But now the speaker was warming to his theme. ‘‘ What 
have the Government—the Government to which I have the 
honour to belong—what have they done?” he demanded in 
his well-known style. 

“Nothing but talk,” said the voice. 

There were @ few appreciative guffaws from non- 


thisers. 
_ The Right Honourable smiled blandly and fumed 
inwardly. ‘Someone asserte that we have done nothi 


but talk,” be said, with an attempt at pluck. “I wil 
answer that accusation——” 

“ By some more talk,” said the voice. 

Uncle John, from behind whom the voice came, turned 
and beheld a slim youth in shabby grey. Uncle John 
smiled appreciatively. Otherwiee. far otherwise, would 
Uncle John's smile have been had he ised hie niece. 


But, by a strange chance, Uncle John happened to have 2. 


pet dislike for this particular Right Honourable, and—if 
we could be so ean as to read Uncle John's secret 
thoughts—he (Uncle John) only wished that he had sharp 
enough brains to make these quick interruptione likewise. 

The orator sailed ahead with his speech with practiced 
effrontery. He was accustomed to interruptions; indeed, he 
used to verome them ees the ruffragists made h'm 
nervous. He @ now © -age pensione, of the Eight 
Hours Bill, and aft other recent legitintion, The meetin. 
he noticed, was a little cold. Though he did not know it, 
the reason was a simple one. The meeting did not applaud 
for fear of drowning some amusing observation of the voice. 

“And I must allude, in passing, to what is known as 
the Children’s Bill,” the Right Honourable proceeded. 

“Why not a Mothers’ Bill?” aid the voice. 

And, strange to say, instead of laughter, this time there 
was applanse. 

The Right Honourable concealed a frown, and his chair- 
men made a slight signal with his hand. A steward, 
wera ede te of i —~ stole down the central 

le a up & position adjaccnt to the voice, in case 
the voice should need turning out. 

The voice eaw the steward, and blanched. 

For the steward was Dick. 

Sophy shrank back in her scat. To be chucked out 
awful, but to be chucked out by Dick would be ling. 
Of course, he would be gentle. No; why s he be 

nore poms with one of 7 own sex! On the other 

and, if her nised her—— He must not recogni ! 
A thusaea Ginnee. no! : —— 

What a dilemma. On the one hand, to have to fight 

and to be roughly handled, perhaps, by her lover; on the 


was 


1 ;| Right Honourable. 


' the line of gtalls. 


other hand, to be recognised by him masquerading in 
man’s clothes in a company of men! 

Sophy was silent, revolving in her mind the atrocious 
aliereativen: And the ees orator, thankful that the 
threatening advance of the steward had hushed the voice, 
hastened to continue his remarks, 

“There are some aay in which my Government may 
be said in a sense to have failed,” he said. ‘‘ For instance, 
they have failed in——” 

‘“Honesty!’’ The word burst from Sophy’s lips. She 
couldn't help it. 

“Not in honesty, I venture to think,” retorted the 
There was a pink flush on his check. 
“We have failed only in——-” 

“ Keeping pledges to women!” cried. the voice. 
Tho chairman made another signal, and Dick siid into 
“Tm afraid you must. come with inc,’ 


he said to the owner of the voice. ‘‘ We can’t have you 


| making a noise like this. Come quietly, please.” 


“Shan’t! ” said Sophy, gripping the beck of her chair. 

“ Quite right, boy!’’ said a bass voice from in front. 
Uncle John’s! ‘Now, Dick,’’ he continued, to the 
steward, ‘‘ don’t be a fool—like the fellow.on the plat !o-m. 
This lad is quite within his rights. What about ‘ice 
speech, ch?” 

“Sorry,” gaid Dick, ‘‘ but I’ve got mv orders.” 

Voices rose from other parts of the stalls. “ Chuc!. him 
out!’? “No, don’t!’’ ‘‘Go on!” ‘Get out of the 
light !’’ and 60 forth. The audience was very obviously 
not all on Dick’s side. 

Dick stood, looking rather foolish. The experience wes 
a new one to him ard ho did not much like it. In a nll 
of tho disturbance, the Right Honourable might have 
spoken, but he did not. He sat down with a gesture cf 
weariness. 

‘* Coward!" cried Bophy. “Can’t you even addrecs a 
picked audience of men!” 

There was a babel. ‘Goon with the specch!” came, in 
a roar, from the gators. 

The Right Honourable got up, and came to the fren! 
of the platform. ‘At the clece of my speech I ¢t:a!! 
answer any reasonable questions-——”’ 

“ Even about votes for women!” askcd Sophy. 

There was a howl, 

“As I thought,” said the orator, ‘‘the interrupter is a 
sympathiser with our friends the suffragiste——” 

‘‘Whom you kept outside,” said Sophy. 

At tho same instant a hand gripped her collar. Dick 
had actcd at last. 

‘‘Come on!” he exclaimed angrily. 

He ewung her out of her seat. 

Simultaneously, Uncle John sprang up. “I won't hive 
it!" he spluttered. ‘Dick! What do you meen by 
acting so brutally to this young man? His comments y,c1¢ 
perfectly legitimate——" 

But Dick was already halfway up the aisle. Wut 
dragging, half carrying “this young man”’ to the ex‘. 

Now Uncle John wag an extremely choleric person. ‘is 
interruptions had appealed to his sense of humour. Ile 
had arcatly. enjoyed ihe eisciniftare of the Right Henonr. 
able. So Uncle John leapt up and pursucd Dick alorz the 
aisle. ‘* You'll have to chuck me out, tco, you yeuns 
scamp!’’ he cried, manfully seizing Dick ei the west 
and trying, vainly, to impede his progress. 

But Dick was strong, and in half a minute the thiee cf 
them were in the outer corridor of the hall. 

‘* Idiot,” panted Uncle John, who had stumbled an.! was 
now rising from the ground with a barked shin. He 
equared up to Dick, and endeavoured to plant a blow en 
the latter’s nose. 

The blow missed—Uncle John was no pugilist—Wii' {1 
grazed Dick’s ear, and the corner of Uncle John's cuff. 
scratching tho ear in passing, drew blood. 

Dick laughed; but in the eyes of a third party th: 
streak of blood was no laughing matter. There are depth 
in human nature, and especially in feminine human nat*+ 


j which, to the Uncle Johns of this universe, will always |e 


a myetery. 
_Sophy eprang forward, and her aim—whether ints» 
tionally or not—was more accurate than Uncle Joh:.'s he! 


n, 

“Let Dick alone!’ she cried. And in the fraction of a 
second Uncle John had the makings of a remarkab!y fire 
black eye. 

Dreadful scenc! Dick stepped back, aghast, and erty 
then caught sight of a trailing, long tendril of hair lrg 
ing from beneath the _prerciad youth's cap. 

“Sophy!” he gasped. 

“Yes, it’s me!” she was ungrammatical, but net te 10 
misunderstood. “ And I’ve hit Uncle John in the vve |” 

_Uncle John, a handkerchief pressed against hir t):.ch 
bing orb, stared at her with the other. “ Sophy!’ the 
name came from him hardly articulately. 

‘‘A cab, quick!’ whispered Dick to a policem:n 
arrived at that instant. 

_« « « And when it came they all three hustle<} inte it 
like a company of conspirators. 
e e e e e 

“The sooner she's married the better,” he said to ‘ert 
Elizabeth that night. 

“ Married—yes—and to a strong man like Dick,”’ agreed 
Aunt Elizabeth. “She'll want keeping in order.” 

“She wiil, indeed,” said Uncle John, fondlin; 
bandages on his eye. ‘* But I don't envy Dick the 

Other pipe envy it him, though. For Mrs. Dick. 
though she once gave her uncle a beet eye, did «> in 
defence not of herself, but of her future husband. .14 
what could be a more wifely act than that? Scie day 
Mrs. Dick hopes to help to elect her husband inio Pa:!ia- 
ment. Then she will prove to him that snffragists are 
more vseful than he thought. 
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TAXING THE 
SUNBEAMS. 


= HATEVER hen-roosts may be 
f robbed as a result of the 
saze through Parliament of 
is year’s budget, it may be 
safely assumed that we shall 
etill be left free from most of 
the many bizarre imposts that continental 
governments delight to inflict upon their 
subjects. 
Fined for Breathing. 


We shall not, for instance, be taxed 
because wo choose to go away for a holiday 
next summer. The very idea, in fact, sounds 
ridiculous. Yet this is precisely what every 
Russian has to submit to. e impost in 
question is known as the “sojourn tax,” and 
is payable by every subject of the Tear 
who resides for more than three days at a 
time outside his own house. 

In France they tax the sunbeams in your 
drawing-room, and fine you for breathing 
inside your own bedroom. At all events 
that is what the window tax in effect amounts 
to. 


Every French householder, too, who 
takes in lodgers, hau to pay a substantia} 
sum each year to the State. Neither of these 
imposts is likely to find favour with English- 
men, although the first-named was enforced 
here for a time, many years ago, when the 
value of fresh air and sunshine was less 
clearly appregiated than it is at present 
moment. . 

Piano-playing Tax. 

The British male citizen grumbles at hav- 
ing to pay one income-tax. But the Austrian 
ditto dit'o has to pay two—ono to the State, 
the other to the Municipality. In Berlin 
you havo to pay a special tax if you want to 
Pisy on your piano after eleven o'clock at 
ight. 


taly taxes not caly dogs, as we do, but 
cats, goats, horses, and donkeys. 

In many of the German States cage-birds 
are taxed. So, also, are bicycles, motor-cars, 
mail-carts, billiard-tables, and lawn-tennis 
grounds. 

After all, the British taxpayer has much to 
be thankful for. 


PEARSC 
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In, Fiala 


T was not avery luxurious affair; 


Soe a big tent with the veldt for 


XG dozen of us, and we were a 
motley crowd, for we came 
mix 

irreyulars. 

I lay between a Jesuit priest and a company 
promoter, and mention of tho latter at once 
reminds ine what a curious thing courage is. 

The company promoter was a brave man. 
avery brave man. He had been deservedly 
recommended for the V.C. and would have 
gotit, but for some technical objection in 
regard to his military status. 

'o save a comrade’s life, he had cheerfully 
risked falling into the hands cf savages, who 
would have put him to horriblo torture—a 
fact of which he was well aware. Neverthe- 
less, as a hospital patient he was an arrant 
coward. 

He had becn shot through the calf, and, in 
order to keep tho wound healthy and allow it 
to dischargo frecly, 2 drainage tube—that is, 
a piece of perforated rubber tubing—was 
inserted in it. 

This “safety valve” had to be renewed 
every morning, and when the time approached 
for the operation the V.C.—for morally he 
was entitled to the Cross—used to sweat and 
quiver like a frightened horse. 

The operation certainly hurt. but the fuss 
the hero made was, 20 the surgeon told us, 
out of all proportion to the pain. 

Life in the field hospital was, on the whole, 
dull and irksome, save for tho stir when the 
bearers brought in new arrivals, among whom 
one would perchance recognise a chum. 

The principal excitement, however, was 
dinner-time. It used to remind mo itresistibly 
of feeding-time at the Zoo. We had been on 
very short commons, and the hospital 
luxurios were luxurizs indeed. 

One patient at least used to fall on his 
food like a ravening brute. That was one 
of our enemies, a wounded savaga, on whom, 
after the British manner, as much care and 
attention was lavished as if he had been one 


retty 
Tom a 
force of regulars and 


Hespita 


coring. There wore about two and they amputated his foot. 


As Experience True in 
Every Detail. 


of ourselves. A tough brute he was. He 
had been shct in the first place in the ankle, 


Gangreno set in, and they took his leg off 
below the knee. Again gangrene super- 
vened, and once mcre they eawed off his 
limb above the knee. And ke recovered. 
For a whito man one attack of gangrene is 
usually fatal, while few would stand the 
shock of threa amputations. 

In some respects the Field Ho:pital was 
unpleasantly suggestive of the days of the 
Fronch Revolution. You would yo to sleep 
and wake up in the merning to find that one 
or more of your comrades had gono never to 
return. 

The dying were usually carried out to a 
smaller tent, and thus you would wake in tho 
morning to see vacant a cot, or rather shake- 
down, with the occupant of which you had a 
few hours before been laughing and chatting. 

Some men faco death very calmly. On» 
night I was awakened by the sound of voices 
A young trooper, a mere lad of less than 
twenty, had just been told that his end was 
near. 

His hip had been shattered by an eleplant 
bullot—some of the foe had elephant yuus, 
which inflicted fearful wounds. He had 
borne the crushing shock of having the 
entire leg and hip joint removed, and was 
fairly on the road to recovery when mortifi- 
cation set in, and ho was doomed. 

He took it like a Trojan. In an unfalter- 
ing voice he gave directions for the disposal 
of his small effects, and dictated farewell 
messages to his “ people” at home. 

Dawn found him alive and cheerful, smok- 
ing a cigarette, and—I know it sounds like 
an “artistic” embellishment, but it is truth 
—reading a copy of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Then they came to take him to the death- 
tent, but he never quavered. 

“Good-bye, you fellows, good luck to you 
all,” he cried, as he was carried out, stil! 
smiling, still smoking his cigarette, still 
clutching his copy of P.W. 

Less than half an hour later, ha was dead. 
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A TORPEDO-NET 
FOR THE EARTH. 


in the ay the other night by some 
scores 0 


extraordinary visitors from outer 
space that bas evor entered the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

100 Tons in Weight. 

To begin with, it left behind it a trail of 
luminous vapour lasting for between two and 
three hours. This proves it to have beon of 
very large sizo indeed, probably many yards 
in circumference, and weighing between filty 
and one buadred tons. 

Sucha remarkably large macs wold not 
be consumed, as would the smallor meteorites, 
during its downward flight, and it follows 
therefore that it is lying embedded in acrater 
of its own making somewhero upon the 
earth’s surface at this present moment; 
unless, of course, it chanced to fall into the sea. 

It is exceedingly fortunato that it di] not 
happen to fall upon any public building, say 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for example, or it would 
have demolished it liko a house of cards. 
This we know, because of the effect wrought 
by a scventy-ton meteor which fell near 
Tucson, Arizona, some years back. 

Mostly Consumed by Friction, 

This monster also, as luck would have it, 
fell in the open country, some miles away 
from tho nearest inhabited dwelling. Yet 
the shock was felt over a very wide radius, 
and the crater-like pit in which it buricd 
itself measured eighty feet in depth, by 
over two hundred yards in circumference, 
measured around its extreme outcrmost 
edge. 

Of course it is oaly very rarely :ndeed 
that meteors of this size land upon the 
surface of our globe. ; 

Indeed, it may be ta‘:en for granted that 
the vast majority of them are so small that 
they do not reach the carth at all, but are 
consumed by friction with our ptmoay eek 
which thus acts as a sort of torpedo-net, 
protecting us from aerial bombardment. 
Otherwise the outlook would be extremely 
unpleasant. 
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THE OPERATIC TRAM RIDE. *# 


Alas fair lady.The car is full. 
And rules decree lmayn't take rhee 
1 And thus I bid thee now farewell. 


4Weh 


Then sing hey-ho Willow Wallow 
ave arrived at Turtle Dove Terrace 


THE COMET will not tell you “How ta hutld a wa-ts 
the World.” but it wi! 


Your fare I must collect or you J 
2 shall eject Yes you-u-v I shail eject. 


And sd fo my superiors you would report 
Sme.Hatattio Hots butan idle threa 


13 lheed 


Gis he. 


For Ica 


The conductor of an L.C.C. tram has been discovered to have a 
wonderfal voice, second only, perhaps, to that of Caruso. Our 
artist depicts an imaginary ride with 4 singing tram conductcr. 


Yes dainty lady fair and bright. 
thy quesr, you shall alight. 


lainly see,no prattling babe 
thus he musf be paid for, 


setae ettllingsa'’? as e'—- —a9y dates of “Great Batiles of 
s@ chatty readin 
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DO EARTH TIDES 
TOPPLE CHIMNEYS? 


iC: EYOND waking the entire neigh- 


bourhood, and blocking the raul- 
way line for several hours, the 
huge chimney, three hundred feet 
d high, which fell so unaccountably 
: near Glasgow the other day, did 
no particular damage. 
Such, however, has not always been the 
case with other similar occurrences in the 
These tall structures have a knack cf 
collapsing without a moment’s warning, and 
frequently with the most frightful results to 
life and limb. 


Entombed Thirty-Three Miners. 


and suffocated. 
Even more dreadful results followed the 
mysterious ola of the New Lands Mills 
chimney at Bradford during Christmas week 
1882, No expense had been spared in ite 
construction. The materials used were 
admittedly the best that money could buy. 
Yet it camo down like a child's house of 
cards; falling, a thousand tons of dead 
weight, right athwart the crowded factory 
buildings. 
. Engineers Finding Their Feet. 
More than 250 wounded were extricated 
from the ruins, together with 64 dead bodies. 


It was the worst catastrophe Bradford had || Q 


ever known, and no pains were to 
elucidate the cause of it. But in vain. 

Now, however, in view of the recent 
discovery of earth tides, engineers are 
beginning to see & oe Investigations, 
carried out with scientific instruments of an 
extreme delicacy, have shown that the 
earth’s crust, so far from being immobile, as 
had always been supposed, rises and 
over eight iziches once daily. May not this 
movement, it is asked, be res onsible for the 
collapse of these slender, hollow shafts P 


ING ALFONSO’S narrow or 
from death last week near Seville, 
when the brakes of his motor- 
mM car refusing to act his car dashed 
cho into a tree, is by no means the 
first serious accident of the kind 

he has had. 

He is known to be the most reckless 
motorist of all the European Royalties, and 
times without number he has been w’thin an 
bairsbreadth of endden death. 

His craze for speed has more than once 
caused consternation in Spanish circles. A 
short time before his accession he offered to 
take @ number of officials out for a drive. 


Dislocated His Wrist. 


In the first five minutes he succeeded in 
bringing about a terrific collision with a tree. 
Everyone on the car was violently thrown 
out, and the car was seriously ed. 
When the guests staggered to their feet, 
more scared than hurt, it was to see Alfonso 
sitting on the ground holding his sides 
in a paroxysm of laughter. 

Proceeding on one occasion from San 
Sebastian to Bilbao in his motor-car, 
Alfonso XII. travetled at a speed of nearly 
sixty milos an hour. 

The motor-car in which the Minister of 
Public Inatruction, Senor Mallado, followed 
had necessarily to go at the same velocity in 
order to keep up with his Majesty. Ata 
certain turning in the road, both motor-cars 
ran off the highway and fell into a ditch, 
where striking against some trees they were 
shattered. 

The Minister came off with a cut on the 
head, and his Secretary was hurt in the 
legs, whilst the King had his right wrist 
dislocated. 

King Edward, though one of the most 
enthusiastic motorists in England, has no 
love for excessive He has, however, 
had one unpleasant experience. This 
occurred two years ago, and it says much for 


THE COMET will be visible in the northern 


placid and contented people on the 
map should be ruled by the most 
violently wilful sovereign that 
Eu has seen for many years. 


willed, and impatient of all control. Her 
violent temper she may have inherited from 
her father. 

Strange stories are told of 
Queen-Mother had actually to bribe her 
daughter with sweets and toys in order to 
prevent her carrying tales to the 


wife's head. 

The httle Princess, from the day that she 
was able to appreciate anything, seemed to 
have realieed the strained relations between 


her father and mother, and she traded on 


her knowledge with childish cruelty. 


When the old King died the child Queen’s | was, in effect, 
been clipped for | she refused to 


wings may be said to have 
a time, while most of the power passed into 
the hands of her mother. 

Bat Wilhelmina never forgot, 
allowed others to forget, that she 


een, 
Her attendants lived in constant 
her anger. On one occasion she flew into 


annoyance the latter was criticising the 
Queen to a friend who had culled at the 
Palace to see her. 


T is a curious fatality that the moat | extinction. 
The Queen did not always come off best in 
When ehe was| 


Ever since herchildhood Wilhelmina | 
of Holland has been obstinate, self. | in 


how the |customed to having sitters ride rough-shod 


King that | subjects,” he told her; “but 
would have brought down his fury upon his German.” 


fear of | ended without a displa: 

a| offended her people by Lor determination to 

i at one of the ladies of the Court. In| marry » German prince. Her mother soon 
= found that she could not, without loss of) 


at once!” 

Later in the da: 
wero informed that Her Majesty “ permitted” 
them to retire from Court; a permission that 
was simply s command, and meant social 


her encounters, huwever 


sitting for her ge to the late Professor 
Lenbach she 


her costume. : 

“ Paint me as I am,” she ordered 8) "4 
The famous artist was just as hig’ S 
spirited as the Queen, and he was unac- 


| capital of Croatia, rioting due to its 
voice, “you are not permitted to entertain || 
friends in my presence. Go, go both of you, | 


the unfortunate ladies | attended with less serious consequences, 


ost her temper over some} 
change that the artist wished her to make} P 
| susceptibili 
| sequently shown their disapproval of it in 


IDYNAMITING UN- 


POPULAR DRAMAS. 


HE Merry Widow is about the last 
play one would associate with 
murder and sudden death. 

Yet, as all the world knows, it 
has been the occasion of these 
occurrences. At Agram, 


> 


performance resulted in something very like 
a pitched battle, in which several people were 
wounded, three mortally. 

Scenes very similar, although happily 


also happened in Vienna, st Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, and at Constantinople, 
during s performance honoured by the 
presence of Sir Gerald Lowther, the British 
Ambassador, and Lady Lowther. 
Hamlet Led to a Riot. 

The explanation lies in the fact that the 
jece is su) to wound the national 
of the Slavs, who have con- 


this strenuous fashion. In the same way 
Macready’s attempt to play Hamlet in New 
York led to one of the flercest riots in the 


over his art. He drew himeelf up haughtily. | — of that city, during which many lives 
were lost. 


“Your Majesty can comman 


Picking up his palette he left the room. 

In 1898 Queen Emma laid down her 
Regency and Wilhs!mina succeeded to 
soppiots power. 

There was an immediate change for the 
worse. She refused to recognise that she 


y the cust 


visits to friendly Courts; she refused to be 


guided by her Ministers; she refused to do] 
and never | anything except what happened to 
was the | her own headstrong self. 

Her councils with her ministers seldom] 
of temper, and she| 


dignity, remain at Court, and after a more 


Unnoticed by either,| than usually violent scene she went into 


Wilhelmina entered the room and overheard | retirement. 


part of the conversation. 

Crimson with fury she almost sprang ot 
them, flinging aside a chair that stood in her 
way. The ladies started apart in terror. 

@ Mademoiselle,” 


In Spite of Precau- z= 


tions they often 


the care of his chauffeur that this was His 
Majesty’s first accident during six years 
constant motoring. He has never ead one 
since. 

On the occasion in question, the King was 
motoring to Newmarket and had the mis- 
fortune to knock a man down, injuring him 
slightly. 
hosp’ 
the first-aid outfit which the King 
fitted to each of his cars. 

This outfit weighs less than six 
and includes an india-rubber octal 
phe 4 bleeding, and several pairs of i) 
an 


bandages, a variety o: 
and a bottle of brandy. 


ag 
The Duke of Connaught has been particu- 


larly unfortunate since he took to motoring, 


having had several nasty spills, in one of 


which he nearly lost his life. 

He was motoring near Edinburgh, about 
four'years ago, when his carcame into collision 
with a Passing vehicle, and he was thrown 
out and picked up unconscious. His injuries 
included a severe scalp wound, and a cut on 


she screamed in an awful | her subjects. 


t The accident occurred close to a 
ital, so there was no need to eg eye sorry ? 
as had) give you any 


unds, 


There is as yet no direct beir to the throne, 


and the Court doctors are emphatic that it is: 


only her own violent and headstro 


temper 
that has so far wrecked the high 


“ 


OU say you were sorry?” asked 


ccunsel. “It was her own 
fault that the woman tumbled 
off the tram. Why did you 
tell her you were sorry ?” 

“It’s in the rule book,” 
replied the conductor. 

“The company’s rule book tells you to be 
” exclaimed the barrister. ‘Does it 
other instructions with regard 


” 


‘Be sorry,’” replied 


¥) 


to injured passengers ? 
“No, it simply says 


et toll the conductor doggedly. “Therefore I was 

: ‘Orceps || sorry.” 

scissors, cea feos swabs, gauze and 
pastes and powders for 


In Bed Before Ten. 


Every railway, omnibus, tram, and shipping 
company, every banking company, every 
big shop, in fact almost every business, public 
or private, that employs any considerable 
number of hands has its rule book or code 
of regulations drawn up by its heads. 

Some of them, however, like the one 
already quoted, are distinctly curious, and 
others are absolutely tyrannical. A couple 
of years ago there was a bad accident on a 
certain salwar, the cause of which proved 


the left ear, and hoe was laid up for quite allt, be that one of the company’s servants 


considerable time. 
Loves Long Trips. 
The Dowager Queen of Italy, who three 


years ago made the sweeping change of || 


selling everyone of her horses and carriages 
in favour of motor-cars, pursues the recrea- 
tion in spite of many adventures and narrow 
escay from serious injury. She has o 
passion for long distance trips, but does not 
care for going fast. 

Once while motoring in North Italy she 
met with a nasty accident, and sustained a 
severe shaking besides some injury. The 
car ran into a heap of stones in the road 
near St. Bernard and overturned. 

Three young men who had piled the 
stones on the road were arrested, tried, and 
convicted, one of them being sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, 


you will mise the 


had slept at his post. 
Shortly afterwards, a rule was promul- 
|gated ordering every man engaged in this 
ticular form of duty to go to bed not 
ter than ten, and to take not less than 
seven hours sleep. Instantly every man 
affected was up in arms. 
Shop assistants who “live in” are in many 
cases the slaves of codes of rules far more 
stringent than any that prevail in a boys’ 


“Yo men must wear black coats and 
vests and light boots, young ladies must 
wear black dresses made 


our own || 
am al 


ic which a man was sup; 


the paid servant of Holland; | 
round of | 


Please | 


opes of | 


At the Haymarket Theatre, London, a 
performance was once produced in the course 
to enter a 
quart bottle. In reality, of course, he did 
not do 20, the feat being an®obviously im- 
possible one. But the somewhat rowdy 
audience which had assembled chose to 
consider that they had been defranded, and 
in the rioting ensued nambers were 
badly injured. 

Bombs Hurled into the Auditorium. 

The Covent Garden Opera House, too, was 
served in a similar fashion in connection 
with what came to be known as the 0O.P. 
(old prices) riote. The play was Macbeth, 
but not a word of it be heard for the 

i discontented audience made, 
although the t continued to 
attempt to produce it for nearly three 
months. 

The most shocking occurrence of the kind 
on record, however, happened at Barcelona 
in 1898. A play reflecting on the anarchists 
had been produced at the Liceo Theatre, 
whereupon, to show their disapproval, they 
hurled dynamite bombs into the auditorium, 
killing twenty persons outright. 


and white linen collars and cuffs. 
adornments are strictly prohibited.” 
Goods, say the rules, are not to be unduly 
pushed upon anycustomer, yet here is another 
rule, unwritten but even stricter, that no 
customer must be allowed to leave the shop 
without making a purchase, 
“No one may ip or lounge.” In this 
— reaps fined fer speaking during 
ess hours to an assi 
Epoereter assistant in any other 
Another absurd regulation is to the effect 
that no one may ring a suspected false coin 
upon the counter. At the same time an 
taken, ign ithe walcetcaats anstatect 
e unfo: 
test the coin !—Bite it ? os 
To leave the dismal subject of shop law 
and return to railways, All of our Englieh 
companies prohibit any of their employees 
from keeping a shop, and most of them will 
not allow theirmen tosit on District Councils. 
Some companies issue private instructions 
that their people are to have as little as 
possible to do with local politica. 


Mayn't Wear Caps. 


The rules for civil servants of all kinds are 
severe. Postmen, for instance, are specially 
warned against taking any active t in 
elections beyond the recording of their votes. 
No postman may become a candidate for 
County Council, nor may he keep a public 
More elvil servant 

° employed in one of His 
Majesty's prisons = wills for publication 
articles on fe, and the same rule 
holds good hout the Army and Navy. 

As odd a rule as one could hear of is 
strictly enforced in a large North Country 
felt hat factory. No employee may wear & 


cap. 

Bat there is perhaps sounder sense in this 
regulation than in one which demands 
that every clerk in a certain large private 


Showy 


to clear the ground, ' bank shall be clean shaven. 


sky on March 25th. If you don't buy a copy immediate! 
brighteet thing out, y PY diately, 
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BOTTLED BEER FOR BEARS. 

Tur dog thaé died in a Clapham public-house the 
ether day from the effects of a small quantity each 
of gin, whisky, brandy, and rum, administered 
through the medium of bits of biscuit, must have 
been of a less tough breed than the old British fight- 
ing varicty, of whom, we are told, that they would 
rarely do their best in battle unless previously primed 
with a pint or two of strong ale. 

As a matter of fact, the taste for alcoholic drinks 
appears to be almost as easily acquired by the lower 
animals as it is by man—that is to say, too casily— 
and they likewise become in time more or less immune 
to their worst effects, precisely as do their masters. 
There are, for instance, race-horses who have to be 
coaxed to run by the bribe of @ bottle of port wine 
poured down their throats. And thcre was the case 
of the cock bantam, cited by Mr. Hanne, who would 
have nothing but a bottle of Bass. 

Some years ago the Royal West Kent Regiment 
(50th), when stationed at Malta, possessed a pet in 
the shape of a monkey, who used to get as “drunk as 
a lord” in the canteen every pay-night. He suffered 
for it in the morning, too, just as did his soldicr 
friends. Yet, like them, he never appeared to gain 
wi-dom through experience, but continued to indulge 
in his weekly debauch until his death, which was 
due, not, as might be supposed, to alcuholic poison- 
ing, but to an accidental fall over the cliffs. 

Beats ara especially fond of alccholic drinks of all 
kinds, and will go to almost any lengths to gratify 
their tastes in this direction, a fact which is well 
known to all trainers of performiug animals. The 
contents of the bottle tipped down his throat by the 
funny bear at tho Earl’s Court Exhibition last year 
were not, as most people imagined, sugar and water, 
or any other similar harmless concoction, but strong 
Burton ale. 


oo fo 

Lanpiorp: “What fixtures have you got left in 
the house?” 

Tenant: “Only two—my mother-in-law and the 
broker’s man.” 


HARD LUCK FOR THE BAND, 

A rartuetic illustration of the disadvantages of 
obesity is afforded by the case of a member of @ 
local band. 

“What has become of the big man who used to 
beat the bass drum?” once asked a returned citizen 
of the leader of the band. 

“ He left us moro than a year ago,” was the answer. 

“Good man, wasn’t he?” 

“Excellent man; but hoe got so fat that, when he 
marched, he couldn’t hit the drum in the middle.” 


ef 


PHILOSOPHY. 


It is better to laugh than cry, 
It is better to smile than frown, 

It is good to remember the sunny days, 
When the rain comes pouring down. 


It is better to do than dream, 
It is better to hope than fear, 

It is good to remember on darkest nights 
That to-morrow’s sky may be clear. 


ee 


HIS MASS-MEETING. 
Monday. 

“Wet, how are things?” 

“Couldn’t be better. I called on my tailor to-day 
to tell him I couldn’t settle his account just yet, and 
found him out; I called on my grocer and found 
him out, too; I called on my butcher, and ho also 
was out. Splendid luck, eh?” 


Tuesday. 

“Well, how are things to-day?” 

“Couldn’t be worse. You remember my telling you 
yesterday that I had called on my tailor, butcher, and 
grocer, and found them out?” 

oo Yes.” 

“Well, when I got home, they were all waiting for 
me!” 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 
Many Ways of Earning a Living. 

THE question of employment for women is a very 
serious one. It is dificult enough nowadays to find 
suitable and remunerative occupations for girls; with 
the constant inflow of recruits, this difficulty will be 
increased tenfold as the years go by. 

_ The unskilled labour market is overflowing. Sitna- 
tions are hard to get and are ill-paid. Positions re- 
quiring skilled labour—those in which the worker is 
properly trained for her work—ara easy to find, and 
are remunerative. But the cost of a course of in- 
struction is anything from £20 to £100. 

One of the obstacles in the way of a girl finding 
suitable employment is her inability to discover the 
work for which she is best suited. 

What has been warted is a cheap book embodying 
information on various professions, trades, and occu- 
paticns for women, each section being dealt with by 
the highest available authority in that particular 
branch of work—not written by one person only. 

Such a book has just been issued at the cost of a 
penny, under the title “Work for Women.” It con- 
tains a mass of information on all the chicf occupa- 
tions specially suited for women, eribodying not only 
the prospectivo salaries or profits to be made out of 
the business, but the invaluable advice of those who 
have made successes of their work. 

Tho publishers have realised that efficiency in there 
branches of work cannot be attained without a preper 
course of instruction, and they announce particulars 
of a plan by which certain purchasers of the kook 
will be enabled to obtain, absclutely free of cost, a 
valuable course of tuition in the profession they 
choose. Not only this, but they are willing to coi- 
tribute one pound a week cach for a period of not 
more than a year towards the expenses of living in- 
curred by the students. 

A copy of “Work for Women” may be obtained 
from any newsagent or bookseller for one penny, or 
will be sent, post free, for three-halipence, on applica- 
tion to the publisher, “Work for Women,” 8 Shoe 


Lane, London, E.C. 
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OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and wemen. on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


a 


i td 


The telegrams reproduced below are the actual repiies. 


Dr. Jane Walker recently stated that 

Suffragist demonstraiions and Boy Scout- 

WY ing are good preventives of consumption, 

80 we wired to her: IN WHAT WAY 

ARE SUFFRAGIST DEMONSTRA- 

TIONS GOOD PREVENTIVES OF 
CONSUMPTION? She repli:d: 


e 


® Too late fet insertion at the progtr 

time came reply from Mr. W. Pett 
Ridge, the ever-delighi{ul novelist, t> our 
questions OAN YOU GIVE ANY 
GOOD REASON WHY BACHELORS 
SHOULD NOT BE TAXED FOR 
BEING BACHELORS f—a proposal 
often made. Mr. Pett Ridge’s reply : 


© Mr. Felix Moscheles, the eminent 
inter, lately delivered an interesting 
cture on Mendelssohn, the great com- 
poser, whose godeon he was. To Mr. 
Moscheles we telegraphed: IF MEN. 
DELSSOHN WERE ALIVE, WHAT 
DO YOU THINK HE WOULD 
THINK OF MODERN ENGLISH 
MUSIC? Mr. Moscheles replied 3 


“The way fe long, the wind fs cold, 


WHAT ARE, BRIEFLY, QUALI. @ 
FICATIONS FOR JOINING. YOUR 
OORPS? This was our telegram to Lady 
Ernestine Hunt, commanding officer of 
the First 4id Nursing Yeomanry Corps, 
G@patriotic feminine regiment, of whose 
aims much hae lately been heard. Here 
60 the vezly we received : 


oe eee eee 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING 
IN AMERIOA, AND WHY? 
Our wire to Harry Lauder, who has 
fuss returned from a 
Armevican tour. 
answered s 


triumphal 
The great ecmedian 


4 week or two ago we asked some 
ell .known ladies to suggest A MAS. 
OULINE EQUIVALENT FORTHE 
TITLE OF MISS, to te applied, of 
course, to bachelcrs, and here és a 
belated reply from Miss Tita Brand, 
the well-known actress : 


© Gir John Kirk, who ts known the &y 
world ovcr aa Secretary of the Ragged 

School Union, has bcen suggesting that 
some less *‘ terrifying’? name should be 
found for the fell disease of tuberculosis. 
Wewired to Sir John: WHAT WOULD 
YOU SUGGEST AS POPULAR 
NAME FOR TUBERCULOSIS? and 
he replied: 


© Mr. BH. @. Pelissier, of ‘The 


Follies," having been forbidden by the 
Censzr to produce a ‘‘ potted” version of 
** An Englishman's Home,” we to him 
this question: ISIT TRUE THAT YOU 
ARE GOING TO POT THE CENSOR? 
1F NOT, WHY NOT? Mr. Pelissier 
thus discloses his intentions ;: 


6 ARE NIGGER MINSTRELS 
PLAYED OUT? IF SO,WHY? IF 
NOT, WHY NOT? Our message to 
Mr. G. W. Moore, better known as 
“« Pony Moore,” of Moore and [Burgess 
celebrity, who recently entered upon his 
ninetieth year, Mr. Moore replied: 


* but your journey will be quite bright if you buy THE COMET on March 25tb 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 


A HUSBAND, somewhat 
under petticoat government, . 
plucked up courage to determine to have @ ni ht 
= with gentlemen friends, against the will of his 
wife, 

He was resolved that he would go, and she was 
equally certain that he should not. 

He did not appear, and his friends, missing him, 
for fun invaded his residence. 

There they found both him and his wife sitting in 
their chairs, fast asleep. 

He had given her a sleeping draught in order that 
he might slip away, and she had given him one that 
he might not. 


SOC 


Harry (whose sister has been shopping and has 
kept him waiting a considerable time): “It’s too bad 
of you, Mary, to keep me standing about like an 
idiot for over half an hour.” 

Mary: “I can’t help the way you stand, Harry.” 

COO 

“TI onpEerstanp the Neweds are having trouble,” 
romarked the spinster. ‘Some people take her part, 
and some others side with him.” 

“And, I suppose,” growled the bachelor, “there 
are a few eccentric people who mind their own 
business?” 

So ee) Ol 

Bacnetor (who has forgotten whether the baby is 
a boy or girl): “Well, well, but he’s a fine little 
fellow, isn’t she? How old is it now? Do her teeth 
bother him much? She looks like ydu, doesn’t he? 
Everyone says it does.’’ 

ae) Oe 
QUITE AS MYSTERIOUS. 


THE professor was stirring a steaming pot in 
the laboratory when the visitor entered. 

“ You would never guess what Iam boiling,” 
said the professor. 

a pepo P” suggested the caller. 

6 0.” 

“Sonococci P” 

“No.” 

“Spirochetae P ” 

7) 0.” 

“What, then?” 

“I am,” responded the man of science, “I 
am boiling a sausage.” 

_lOCo 


Trotter: “During my travels in Ita'y I 
was captured, bound, and gagged by bandits.” 
Miss Homer: “ How romantic! Were they 
anything like the bandits in the opera? ” 
rotter: “No, indeed; the gags they used 
were all new.” 


CO - 

Lanpiapvy: “I believe in letting coffee boil 
for thirty minutes. That's the only way to get 
the goodness out of it.” 

New Boarder (turning away and leaving 
his): “You have succecded admirably, 
wa’am.” 

SOC 


“Jura,” said the new-rich mistress of the 
mansion, “ be sure to mash the peas thoroughly.” 
“What, ma'am?” exclaimed the puzzled 
maid. “ Mash the peas?” 
“Yes, I say, mash the peas. It makes my husband 
pied nervous at dinner to have them roll off his 
@. 


COCO 
A ROARING TRADE. 


Osuicixe and cheerful Mr. Carter, the provision 
dealer, kept a smiling face even during hard 
times. Bills were overdue, and orders small, but he 
served his customers with genial alacrity, aad did not 
complain. Mr. Oakes, the constable, watched him as 
he went to the telephone, and admired his happy 
disposition. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Carter to his instrument, 
“yes, ma’am, we can deliver them inside of two 
hours.” He bit his pencil, and prepared to write. 

“One ’east-cake, yes, ma’am, two lemons, a pound 
of cream crackers, yes, ma’am, box of matches, loaf 
o’ bread, yes, ma’am, and a pennyworth o’ meat for 
the cat. Thank you. That'll be all? Yes, ma’am, 
Be over before noon.’” 

“Well, Oakes, that’s the way it goes. Hear that 
order from Mrs. Wilkins? A shillingsworth in all. 
Profit about twopence, and a mile to go to deliver.” 

“JT wouldn’t do it,’? said Mr. Oakes. 

“You would if you was in the business and wanted 
to keep your trade. Sundays and parties make her 
orders good, take it through the whole month.” 

A few minutes later the telephone-bell rang again, 
and Mr. Carter responded. 

Over the wire comes an eager voice. 
Carter?” it asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. What can I do for you, ma’am?” 

“This is Mrs. Wilkins,’ the voice went on. “TI 
just wanted to ask you to cancel that order for meat 
sor ite cat. He won’t need it. He’s just caught 
@ bird. 


“Is this Mr. 


Excited Clerk: “Hi! you musn’t smoke in this place. 


smoked here got blown up with twenty 
Stranger : “ Oh, wet, 
Clerk: “ Why couldn’t it?” 
Stranger; “* Because there’s only two of us.” 


HORRID BRUTE! 
Dora :“ And 60 you quarrelled?” 
Lottie: “Yes; and I returned all his presents. 
what do you think he did?” 
“ Something horrid, I’m sure.” 
“He sent me half-a-dozen boxes of face Bg vos 
with a note explaining that he thought he h taken 


And 


as much as that home on his coat since he first knew 
me,”’ 


Ce eo ee 


PA'S REBUKE FAILED. 

Asrenx father had decided that he must administer 
asevere lecture to his six-year-old son Harry. The boy 
had been naughty, but it was with some reluctance 

hat the arene brigoeaigt a scolding. i tad 

He spoke judiciously, but severely; he recoun 
the lad’s maisleada, and duly explained the whys and 
whorefores of his solemn rebuke, his wife the while 
sitting by, duly impressed. 

Finally, when the father ceased for breath, the lad, 
his face beaming with admiration, turned to his 


mother and said, “Ma, isn’t pa interesting?” 
1 ld 


OBVIOUS. 


others.” 
that couldn't happen now.” 


APPROPRIATE. 

Tue artist was of the impressionist school. He 
had just given the last touches to a purple and blue 
! eanvas, when his wife came into the studio. 

““My, dear,’ said he, “this is the landscape I 
wanted you to suggest a title for.” 

; 8 not call it ‘Home’?” she said, after a long 
ook, 

“<Home’? Why?” 

“Because there’s no place like it,’ she replied, 
meekly. 

OO 

“So Algernon is going todevote himself to poetry?” 

“Yes, but only after a season in the bank. 
don’t want tho poor boy to die without even knowing 
what money feels like.” 

=f OC 

“My dear, I cannot get any more things in, and 
ree everything in the trunk is absolutely indispens- 
able.”’ 

“Yes, but the question is, ‘Which of the absolutely 
| indispensable things can we do without?’” 

COC 
A LITTLE STORY IN CHANGELETS. 
Quotation given: It was the schooner Hesperus that 
sailed the wintry sea. 
p 1, It was the “Pearson's” reader that read the Changelets 
age. 
2. It was the interested re der that tried the Changelets 
| contest. 
i 8, Tt was the enterprising reader that sent the Change- 
' lets in, 
4. It was the persevering reader that won the hundred 
pounds, 


The (ast man who life.’ 


Wrux ENDING 
Maxon 18, 1909, 


SAVED THE GAS BILL, 
technical 
parish echools, and whe 
one of the yay i io or 
i at their institution. 
remarked, “since ’Enry 


took up the plumbing end Pay ing at them classes, it 
ain't aii us a single penny since gas.’? 


meter 

the explanation. ee ee 

one But “don't you gr to drop the pennies in just 

same?” queried vicar. 

tee Net us, Naas |" came the proud reply. “Other 

people does that for we. "Enry writ ‘Chocolates’ over 
the top of it, you see.” 

>_l0Co 

Eunvent Tsetotat Doctor (to epplicant for situs 

tion as coachman): “There’s one more question—Are 

you sober?” 

Applicant : 


"Oh, yessir, very often, sir!” 


>_l0cC< 
Broinner: “How many strokes have I taken, my 
boy? Is it fifteen or sixteen?” ; 

° Caddie (ina voice): “ Ach, I dinna 
ken. It’s no’ a caddie ye need—it’s a billiard- 
marker.” 

>o0Cc<— 


Borgtyr: “I got rather a cool reception 
when I called at the Smiths’ last night, but 
they warmed up . Why, when I was 
leaving, the whole family came to the door 


with mel!” 

Griggs: “ Well, you see, someone took three 
umbreilas out of their hall-rack a few evenings 
ago.” 


>=0Cc< 


ROCKY IN HIS GEOGRAPHY. 

“ SpgaKine of views,” said an old gentleman 
to the members of his club, “I saw one once 
that I shall never forget. : 

“T was standing on Mont Blano, watching 
the eun sink in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. To my right the noble 
Rhine rushed onward to the Black Sea, and on 
my left were ranged the stately Pyrenees still 
holding the snows of winter. It was a 
scene——” 

“You really must be mistaken, sir, inter- 
posed a young man earnestly. “I have been 
on Mont Blano, and—and——” 

“Bah!” said the old member; “you don’t 
know what it was like years ago. The 
whole face of ;Europe has been changed by 
wars eince I was there, young man.” 

__ 

“You say he made 
a5 ae 

“ Eve mny of it.” 

i I never knew him to do a day’s work in his 


oc 
hia wealth by honest 


“ Well, I didn’t say whose toil it was, did IP” 
1 OL ad 
Hussanp (handing his wife some meuey)s 
“There, Amelia, is five pounds, and it 
bothered me a little to get it for you. I think I 
deserve a little applause.’’ 
Wife: “Applause? Why, Robert, you deserve an 
encore.” 


Se a1.) eee ead 

WANTED HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 

He was not close-fisted or mean in any way, but 
for the thirty-five years that he had lived he had 
been known as 8 more than ordinarily cautious man. 
Nobody yet had ever been able to sell him a pig in 
a poke, and agents of one kind or another as they 
passed through Lace , = had finally given him 
up as a bad investment. nsequently, no one was 
surprised at the story that was told of his behaviour 
in the matter of the cler; an’s fee at his wedding. 

It seems that, when the worthy parson had pro- 
nounced the final words that made them man and 
wife, the bridegroom, before all the company, turned 
to him unabas and said: 

“You'll excuse me, parson, if I omit the little 
formality o’ payin’ you a fee at this here time. 
’Tain’t that I’m mean, nor it ain’t that I hain’t got 
the money, neither, but I’ve allers been a keerful 
man when it come to spendin’. F don’t scrimip none, 
but I allers gets my money’s worth. So, on this 
here occasion, I know that I ought to be very grate- 
ful to ye for what ye’ve done for me an’ Mary, an’ 
maybe I am—I ain’t sayin’ I ain’t—I mercly don’t 
know jit. 

“Mary looks all right, an’ I think she is, but thera 
ain’t no tellin’ how she’s a-going to wear. So, | 
ye don’t mind, we'll put off settlin’ for this here 
ceremony for a year, and, if at the end o’ that time 
everything’s all right, and Mary turns out to be the 
real em I'll send ye your money; but, if sh® 
don’t—well, arson, I think you'd be willin’ to take 
a quarter an’ call it square.” 


Your incandescent mantle may be the brightest thing in your house, but on and aft h th 
will agree that the brightest thing out ‘ie THE COMET. EMSEae DAS See SY 


Wsxx ENDING 
Maxcu 18, 1909. . 
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THE PRIEST. 


By 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 


making himeelf popular, J 
persle of Oldham as much possible. One Sunday 


Sam Carver 


= Learning the Truth. 


LAR RA ROR rememaeasaersasee es es ee OAEOIeeeeees”’ 
‘« WHERB have you been all this time—your supper’s been 
ani Peony wail severely when Gascoigne entered 


the 

Gascoigne threw off his hat and entered the living-room 
brusquely. “Never mind peg few I’ve a convert; I’ve 
found one man who's ready to fight.” 

Ginger Pop frowned and shrugged her shoulders. 
“Where have you been?” . 

“T've been for a walk up on the hill, through the wood.” 

She nodded. “I eaw you go. That's where they used 
to take their dogs up & course rabbits. You've been 


looking for 
He laid down his knife and fork, and 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 


trouble. 
“ And found it.” 


eat his bread and cheese. Poppy still stood with her back 


im mixes with the | to him. Presently he spoke to her; she did not reply. 


“ Tre ” he said again, sharply. ie 


“What are you staring at out of the window? ”. 
tiene the (A lacie the people!” Her voice was 
ifelesa, 

Gascoigne leaned hie arms on the table, his face between 
his hands. “They are ugly, aren't they?” 

“ Beastly!” The word Enea between her teeth. She 
raised her hands above her head, shook her fists. “I hate 
em all, I hate the place! What did you ever want to 
come for? There hasn’t been no good in it, for they hate 


you. 

She tarned enitlly on him, her face blazing. ‘ Yes; 
what’s the use of hiding the truth? They hate you—and 
me, too, for the matter of that! The 6, bo, they 
lie about you. You see what they say? Te going to 
chuck you out of the Church; not that that'll matter; t 
it isn’t fair and it isn’t right. You stand for truth, and 
they're all downing you and downing truth. . . . And 
—and, oh, I’m sick of it all, sick of it!” 

She reeled to the table and fell into a chair; burying her 
face between her hands, she sobbed ionately, 

Gascoigne rose to his feet and kneeled beside her. She 
drew away. 

“Don't touch me, don’t come near me!” she shouted 
between her sobs, shrinking at his touch. “I can’t bear 
it; for God’s sake leave me—alone!” 


Many months passed, and Gascoigne in etood on 
the top of the hill which led to the Tittle wood above 


in the heart of the Ripe, who for a few ehillings, a 


score of men, 
C) 


Gasco out of sight, then slowly 
followed down the hill into the town. People who passed 
him in the street greeted him in a variety of ways; eome 
looked at him askance, others with bold defiance or frank 
disapproval, and when they caught his eyo these sniggered. 
A few threw unclean epithets at him as he passed, and 
occasionally, but very rarely, a man would ealute him or a 
woman smile a welcome, 

children, of course, imitated their elders, though 
there was ecarcely a child whom Gascoigne could not 
silence if he wished when once ho fixed him with his eyes. 
For children are quicker to distinguish good from evil than 
elder folk; their instincts are keener, and without reason- 
ing they knew, when Gascoigne looked at them, when he 
spoke to them, most of all when he touched them, that he 
was to be trusted—feared perhaps, but when opportunity 
came also loved. 

But their parents had turned from him, and thcy did so, 
too, without giving him a chance of winning them. 

For Gascoigne had failed. 

The heart of his Empire did not beat for him. The 
chosen did not understand him ; at first they tried to drive 
him away with ridicule, but when that failed they left 
him to his own @evices, warning him not to interfere with 
theirs, threatening him when he did. 

He looked into the past as he walked wearily home 
beneath the brilliant sun—weary spiritually, not physically. 
And he saw how, from the moment he had turned his back 
on success in the capital, failure had stood by his side 
and followed in his footeteps. 

As now he strode slowly along he looked at the people, 
calmly and critically, listened] to their coarse jests, thar 
abuse ; he wondered why they did not understand him. 

He understood them well enough, and he loved them. 
And he was eeized with an exceeding bitterness when they 
refused to believe in him and gave their love to men who 


gan. 

“ Pagane are all right in their way, aren't they?” Ginger Oldham. 
Pop said ly, standing at f the table with It was a brilliant August day, and all the world looked 
folded poe: eel eat? we 3 even the mist and smoke which covered the city at 


fis feet glowed in the sun’s rays, and fog made fairy. 
of the chimneys and the Tey, sant 

A long way down the hill, st lost to sight, a emall 
body of men marched—a mere handful of men returning 
from their eummer holi were well built, short 


ys. They 
but sturdy, and marched bravel ‘i h 
when they an Fy streets and pean i 


rather than at her now. 


love and all that 
thousands. And up here to show them, and, 
— of talking of love, ask for service, I find—one 
man!” 

Ginger Pop turned her back on Gascoigne. “And who 
‘was it?” 

Gascoigne shook his head. ‘‘ He wasn’t one of my men, 
go he dic n’t bear me any ill-will, for I hadn’t reduced his 


! 
WT, poured himself out a glass of beer and commenced to 


, are the best possible proof 
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can check so serious a disease as consumption. 
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ffering them new for old, to 


A in the pulpit offering them 
eternal life in exchange for an hour's worship once a week 
and 4 copper or two for a foreign mission. 

But he loved them, and therefore he chastised them; 
and, like spoiled children, they turned on him, biting, 


, cursing. 

And his bitterness was increased by the knowledge that 
if he had come to Oldham as he went to London, merely 
as a priest, a commercial traveller from Heaven, offering 

(Continued on next page). 
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them little dogmatic samples, and in exchange for a promise 
of a penny booking them so many yards of white ica ot 
many ounces of gold for a crown, and so many square ee 
of paradise for a throne, they would have accepted him, 
loved, and obeyed him ; and then he might have had some 
influence in their lives, perhaps have he!ped their children, 
end by covering Truth with a sugar-coated lie have 
purged the future generation from the follies of the 
resent. ‘ 3 ’ 

Re He had shaken off the fetters of the priest in London 
and he had faced his work-people as a mam, a6 far as 
possible as a workman, and in doing so had imitated the 
founder of the Christian religion Himself—Christ. 

Tle had not used the temples in which to preach, but the 
streets, the fields. the resorts of the publicans and sinners. 
He had preached love and life, pleaded, not chastised ; 
gave His Sabbath for rest and aay weekday for worship 
~-the worship of the world beautifal, and of its Creator. 

‘The world beautiful! Gascoigne reached his little 
hovse, and turning on the doorstep, looked back at it. The 
world beautiful ! 

Evening approached. and the streets were half empty, 
for many of the workers were away snatching a brief 
holiday. A slight breeze made the smoke drift in clouds. 
The , red with bars of parple when the sun eank, 
served now to emphasise the squalor of the mean houses, 
the barrenness of the streets, tho loveless, lifeless, cheerless 
aspect of this corner of the Empine’s heart, . 

Gascoigne sizhed. ami tae expression of weariness on 
his face increased. even despair crept into his eyes. It 
vas Ro easy Cask to mace these people believe that God 
lived in the beurt of eaca one of them, rather than in the 
Churches, aad tast in serving their country they served 
Him, and that until taey were happy they could never be 
good, nor any claim whatever to a future Heaven. 

Yet when he told them happiness came from self-control, 
cleanliness, and sacrifice, wey laughed. told him to take 
that talk to the masters and the rich folk in London. 

Gascoigne entered the house, washed his hands, changed 
his clothes, and then sat down to his evening meal, which 
Mrs. Twank, the widow, brought him. | , : 

“Your soldiers walked up the street just now,” she said 
In an asthmatic voice. with an attempt at cheerfulness, 
“and eplendid they did look, too, so healthy and happy. 
It made me wish I had a eon. He shouldn't have been 
afraid to give up a bit of time learning a man’s work, 
beinz ready to defend his country, he shouldn't.” | 

She stood at the window, and drew the blind higher to 
admit the last rava of daylight. “I hope the meat ain't 
overdone, but you're a bit late. . You do look tired, 
ton.” 
“ Tired?" He laughed. ‘They won't give me a chance 
of getting tired.” a 

Mrs, Twank shook her head, and whilst waiting for 
hreath to say that which was in her heart polished her 
face with her apron. Having used the same article to wipe 
the dish and plate when she took them from the oven, her 
complexion was not thercby improved. 

“You ain't taking care of yourself,” ehe said, with an 
attempt at motherliness which was a little depressing. 
“You ain’t ever taken care of yourself since she went 
away!"’ She cast a furtive glance at Gascoigne, and saw 
him wince. 

“ [didn’t come here for my haaith,” he replied. 

“T can’t think why you stay,” she replied quickly. She 
checked herself, fearing lest she hurt him. “I mean, they 
ain't worth it, the peonle to whom you have given so 
much, your time—every thing.” 

“T reduced their wages!” 

“They get same as othera. They get more. Things is 
made easier for them up at your miN; it’s clean, and 
there’s fresh air.” 

‘Fresh air is one of their many grievances.” 

“I'd grievance them!" Mra. Twank coughed. ‘“ You've 
huilt a hall for them, for men and children to drill in. 
You ain't like some I know who only preaches. You does 
what you tell them to do! Why, it’s their bodies you 
takes care of as much as their souls.” 

Gascoigne looked at the widow, and looking at her his 
faith was almost shaken. ‘You can’t separate body and 
soul on earth, Mrs, Twank. If you neglect either, Loth 
suffer.” 

Mrs. Twank shook her head dismally. “I always tried 
to look after my soul ae best I could, and the doctors I've 
recn about my asthma and the medicine I've taken—well, 
there! And to look at me and to listen to me you wouldn't 
think either my body or my soul were up to much, would 
you now!” 

“T've finished.’ Gascoigne rose from the table and filled 
his pipe; he waited until it was lit and well under way 
before he spoke again. 

“Mrs, Twank, do you know why Poppy left me?” 

The widow started, and dropped the plate she wae carry- 
ing on to the table with a clatter. “What a question! 
As if you didn’t know!” 

Gascoigne sucked his pipe fiercely. “Lately I’ve becun 
to think that perhaps I didn’t really know. . . . She 
taid she was tired—-tired of this grey life she meant, tired 
of scrubbing eteps, tired of . . .’ 

Mrs. Twank grunted. which form of disapproval brought 
ona fit of coughing. When she recovered she drew a chair 
forward and sat down beside Gascoigne, offering no apology 
for the liberty she was taking, 

“Now I’m going to talk to you as if you were my 
husband, or perhaps I should eay my son,” she wheezed. 
“ Ho was blind as most men—him as inarried me, I mean; 
couldn't see an inch beyond his nose—you don't see as far! 
Ginger-Pop weren't tired of scrubbing steps—not as long 
as it was sgl feet as madé& ‘em dirty—nor ehe weren't 
tired of what you call this grey city, for it weren't grey 
whenever your head got against the sky-line. She went 
away because she loved you!" 

The stem of Gascoigne's pipe enapped between his teeth; 
picking up the bowl, he flung bow] and stem into the 
fireplace. 

“Mind them ferns.” Mrs. Twank snapped, stooping 
down to save a frond from the burning bowl. ‘She was 
fond of them plants. If I wasn't quick at reading 
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character, I might have thought and raid what everyone 
else in Oldham thought and eaid.” 

“What was that?” 

Mrs, Twank again polished her face with her apron. 
“Why, you don't mean to say you don’t know! What 
the London papers say, what did all the newspapers say?” 

Gascvigne shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ They only repeated 
the garbled story my uncle and others told, that I was a 
thief, and there’s some truth in it.” 

“Thieving didn't matter; there are other things they 
said. . . . That you and ehe, you and Ginger-Pop— 
well, that you didn’t come here for the good of Oldham, 
a you were not really no better than you should 

2. 


Gascoigne rose to his feet and stood above Mrs. Twank. 
He did not look at her; he looked through tho window at 
Oldham fading away under the mantle of night. 

“ Blind as well as deaf, was you?” Mrs. Twank croaked. 
“ That's it; you haven’t got no evil in your heart, or you'd 
have known you ocouldn’t go about the country with a 
female woman who—whatever she is now—had been gay 
enough once upon a time. It was her living here and 
looking after you that put people against you as much as 
anything.” 

Gascoigne walked to the window, and, raising his fists, 
shook them impotently. “D—n them!” 

Mrs. Twank nodded. “It’s the first time I ever heard it 
from your lips, and I don't gainsay it. And you just listen 
to me, because I ain’t finished yet.” 

“ You have said enough.” 

“No, I ain't!” 

She struggled to her feet, and, crossing the room, stood 
by his side, laying a hand on his shoulder. “I had some 
education once, and I was a decent middle-class woman, 
respected, kept my own servant, and was looked up to. 
Though I’m old now and broken, I’ve got the right to 
speak to you as I’m speaking. . . . are fools, 
most of these people here; they care for nothing but their 
stomachs and their clothes. You're wasting your time 
trying to save them.” 

Gascoigne shook her off savagely. “I'm not trying to 
eave them! That’s pulpit talk.” 

“ Well, well, it ain’t no use trying to help them or to make 
them save themselves—or to do what I hear you're trying 
to do, save the Empire. They think you’re mazed, them 
as don’t think gente totten wicked. Why, I never pick 
up a paper without seeing something about you in it, and 
it’s mostly abuse, and there's more of it in to-night.” 

She came closer tohim. “ The end of you will be prison; 
that’s all you'll get for your trouble. Take an old woman's 
advice and go away and live your own life quiet some- 
where. Bring a family into the world ; your own flesh and 
blood will listen to you; you can train ’em up as you like, 
You're a gentleman, eettle down to a gentleman’s life; you 
can do good that way—and, though I say it, you won't 
find another woman to love ie as Ginger-Pop loved you.” 

Gascoigne laughed mirthlessly. ‘“Ginger-Pop, my first 
convert! I = service, and let her crawl on her 
knees to my front doorstep to whiten it.” 

Mrs. Twank nodded. “She was very particular about 
them steps. I told her as how people here judged of the 
respectability of the house by its doorstep.” 

“Respectability! You're all respectable in Oldham, ch, 
Mrs, Twank?” , 

He turned his back on the window. “Well, though 
Oldham won't have me, I’ve made them listen to me; I’ve 
said my say. Now I’m going away.” 

Mrs. Twank looked at him with moist eyes, possibly 
caused by asthma. “That's right. You go and live quiet 
and respectable somewhere ; you'll do more good that way, 
and be happier, too.” A fit of coughing shook her. “It’s 
good to be happy, for, in spite of what parsons tel) us in 
church, there ain’t no parson as has ever come back from 
the grave to say as how there ain't no mistake. and it’s all 
right on the other side.” : 

Gascoigne looked at the widow, wondering if she were 
not wiser than he. He took her hand—it was rough and 
withered ; she, too, was withered, and very old. 

“I'm not going to settle down and become a gentleman,” 
he said quietly. “In the old days gentlemen did their 
duty and they were useful; now they're as busy as these 
people here—eating, drinking, dressing. I’m etill going to 
fight, but I'll go further North; they shall hear what xe 
to say—everywhere.” 

“They've heard,” Mra, Twank grunted. 
papers took care of that.” 
“I'l give my message m 
got to play the game, and p 
alone.” 


“The news- 


self,” Gascoigne said. “I’ve 
m going to, even if I play. it 
Be Twank shook her head. “And what about Ginger- 


Gascoigne did not reply. But h i 
ms Wace reply. But he went upstairs and 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
Greatborough’s Offer. 


Tuey listened to Gascoigne in Glasgow; the inhabi 
of Cowcadine found him amusin Stier their ae fi 
and Sunday debauch. Moreover, ‘he was a cheap enter- 
tainment, and therefore appealed to the Scotaman. 

He was the latest lish novelty, straight from 
London and the Midlands, and they came out to see him. 
They appreciated his pluck and his sense of humour. 

But when he interfered with their most ancient customs 
dearer than love, as preeious as life—the whisky habit— 
they rebelled. And when he told them they were less 
than the beasts of the field, they taunted him with that 
which they had learned concerning him from the news- 


apart 
Still, believing truth would always overcome a li 
preached and worked in the sume. of Glasgow ade 
manufacturing districts alongside the river. He 
frente’ doss-houses, brothels, and drinking dens. 
Though he grew accustomed to seeing two women, when 
mad with bad whisky, fight one another, using the 
babics in their arms as clubs, yet he never failed to 
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interfere though interference meant that every other 
drink-maddened wretch threw herself on him endeavour- 
my te Bit? and maim him. 4 . : 

n the end, of course, he found himself in prison on a 
charge of being drunk and disorderly. Though the police 
endeavour to Ces their duty, it is a sore temptation not 
to snatch the first fish that comes to hand from the net 
which surrounds a shoal of criminals, A 

The news of Jim Gascoigne’s latest exploit was flashed 
to London, and when he read it, Straight John took 
council with Van Royat. , ; 

The old man had waited patiently after Gascoigne’s 
flight from London, hoping he would, in time, return to 
his senses; hoping the ridicule which he had himself 
helped the Press Bb heap on his nephew, would fill him 
with shame and bring him back penitent. 

He waited in vain. He learned that Gascoigne was 
made of the same stuff as himself. No storm had kept 
him (Straight John) from going out in his boat when fish 
were in the bay, and he found, apparently, that no storm 
of indignation or ridicule would cause his nephew to haul 
down his sail and fly back to harbour. 

“It’s all_ up now,” Van Royat said when he read the 
news. ‘“ We've sailed pretty near the wind for a long 
time, but even Greatborough will refuse to let Iris inarry 
Jim now, even if he were willing to marry her. 

Then Straight John cursed his nephew—cursed him 
quietly and eteadily as in olden times we are askci] to 
believe fathers cursed their sons when they had failed 
them, or their enemies when they had uered them. 
He cursed him with deep, religious fervour, asking his God 
to smite him hip and thigh. 

“Tt means my ruin, too,’’ he said to Van Royat. ‘‘ Do 
you understand that!” . » 

Van Royat, tired of the whole business, merely shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘You haven't done badly,’ he said. 
“If you'll take my advice, you'll see Greatborough at 
once. I daresay he'll ion you off, and you can go 
back to your Cornish village and your crab-pots and live 
quietly. The best place for you.” 

Straight John thought over Van Royat’s advice. He 
had no objection to receiving a pension, though he had 
hoped when, or if Gascoigne married, something more 
satisfactory than a pension would be his. 

Hard and cunning where money was concerned, 1:ver- 
theless the Cornish fisherman valued his freedom and 
independence. He disliked being beholdea to anyone for 
his living, and now that all hope of a union between Lord 
ety daughter and his nephew had finally 
departed, he was ie to «deliver the final blow; 
proclaim publicly why Gascoigne had accused himself of 
theft, and what that theft had been. 

It would mean amare for his nephew and ruin. 


But, ignorant of the law and the ways of men, he 
fondly believed he would, in his own language, come into 
his rights. 


“Tt’s a bad business,” Greatborough acknowledged when 
Straight John interviewed him; ‘‘but for my part I 
don’t believe your nephew was drunk, though he may 
have been disorderly.” 

He admitted, for more reasons than one, that Gas- 
coigne’s marriage with Iris was out of the question; but 
to Straight John’s surprise he still possessed faith in the 

riest, who raised both voice and arm so fiercely against 

ogma and ritual, 

‘aoe hg others ye alee jar Ring pi pi " he 
sai vely, ‘“‘ men holdi ig itions politically.” 

Straight ‘ ohn was ama. PP olitics! What have 
t got to do with religion?” 

reatborough smiled. “More than you think. Have 
you never heard, what I believe is a political cry, ‘‘ Old 
port, High Church, and Toryism for ever"? . . . 

“In preaching this gospel of Service, your nephew has 
lousbed” the weak spot in our national life. Mr. John 
Gascoigne, unless we are to cease to exist as an Empire, 
we have to adopt universal service. Every Englishman 
who has the interest of his country at heart at all, knows 
that; but we are all afraid to say it. Your nephew has 
said it in no uncertain voice.” 

He Iaid his hand on the fisherman's shoulder. 
“Straight John, if you can get your nephew back to 
London, I’m going to help him. I’ve money, and that 
is power; there are others interested in him, too, who 
have influence.” 

“ He’s etubborn, he won't listen to you, he'll go his 
own way,” Straight John muttered. 

“Not if we fight the way he wants us to fight. 
People won't listen to him because he offers them happi- 
nesg in exchange for work—too vague for the modern 
man! We can offer them something—gild the pill with a 
little sugar. It’s the only way.” : 

Straight John grun and walked about the room. 
“He won't have anything to do with politics, he's 
obstinate is Jim; I believes he’s right too in sticking to 
what he believes. I'll own I respects him for his piacle 
in sticking to what he believes to be right. It’s like all 
Gascoignes, they haven’t no fear about them, no nor 
compromise.” - 

Greatborough did not find it very difficult to persuade 
Straight John to take no step that would further embarrass 
his nephew. He was anxious to continue the payments he 
had been making to the old man, which he explained 
were not in the nature of a pension at all, as it was 
only the return of a debt long due. 

oreover, though Iris now knew the mystery of her 
birth, and the news that Greatborough had discovered his 
long-lost daughter was made public, those behind the 
scenes held their tongues, and of scandal there was none. 

Iris was received by Greatborough’s few acquaintances 
kindly and gladly, and had it not been for the love 
which she bore Gascoigne—which now she knew would 
never be requited—she would have found her new lifo a 


happy one, 
e made it useful. And the seed which Gascoigne 
sowed found good soil in her heart; for she learned to 
serve, and to the once desolate mansion she brought peace 
and happiness, 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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TORTURING DISEASE—RESULT OF A CHILL. ite 
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Cc and wet weather were directly responsible _ 4 \ 
for the long and acute suffering from piles and q 
ulceration which made Mrs. Susannah Hughston's life —Ys ™ 
a living misery until Zam-Buk completely cured her. 
Seen at her home, 7 Regent Street, Warrington, by a : 
“Warrington Examiner” reporter, Mrs. Hughston oe ' 
said — ’ y 

“It was during last winter that I began to suffer ie 

from piles aud sign aera bo pee oa f Ef ; 
started as the result of a chi ot when out in the 

_ wet and cold weather. The tiles became so ve Mra, Deakin (Warringgenh 
painful that I could neither sit nor remain foe Every time I stood 
straight up a faintness came over me, and I was compelled to lie down. Even 
then I could scarcely bear the awful burning pain, which tortured me day and 
night, and broke down my health. The ulcers broke out all over my body 
nearly driving me mad with the awful pain. I was unable to work, being 
quite helpless. 


“T tried all kinds of ointments and medicines, none of which did me any good. 
While suffering very acutely one might I suddenly remembered that my mother 
had derived great benefit from Zam-Buk. Isent for a box, and applied the balm 
that night before going to bed. 

“ Any words of mine are not sufficient to describe the way the Lurning 

ain was eased through Zam-Buk, nor the improvement that immediately set 
is Regular dressings with Zam-Buk not only banished the piles completely, 
but healed every ulcer on my body, growing a new covering of healthy skin 
in every case.” 
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Zam-Buk not only cures ececna, scalp disease, ulcers, piles, and bad legs, hut is withont cjual for 
burns, scalds, cuts, bruises, sprains, face and lip sores, eruptions, boils and chupped hands, Of u'! chemists 
at 1/14, 2/9, or 4/6 abor. Direct for same prices (post free) from 
the Zam- Buk Co., 45 Cow Cross Street, London, E.C, 
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TRY IT FREE. 


Send this coupon, your nime 
and arog ong ree oe ee (tor 
postage Zam-Buk Cv., Leeds 
and a free sample will be at once 
sent: 
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HONEYMOONS OUT 
OF FASHION. 


They Cause Too Much Rush. 


HE honeymoon is going out of 
fashion. 


thought have spoken and written 
against it. 

. Only the woman who has gone 
through the process of getting a trousseau 
ready, no matter how siinple it is in detail, 
of looking after the wedding arrangements, 
of writing the necessary notes of gratitude 
for wishes expressed—an almost 
herculean task in itself—and of doing the 
thousand and one things which rush in upon 
her at the last moment—knows how tired the 
average bride finds herself when “1 will” 


has been said, and the excitement of the; 


wedding is past. 
Tried to 
Forget. 

“My one aitn in life,” said a little bride a 
few weeks after her marriage, “is to go back 
over the road. to visit all the folk I met on 
our honeymoon, and show them I am neither 
bear nor demon, however hard it may be to 
convince them of the fact!” 

She was one of the army of brides who 
have sallied forth in a brund new “ goi: 
away” dress’ for one of those joy-veneer 
journeys, after having been worn toa shred 
with the getting ready. 

Naturally sho was sweettempered, without 
an ounce of the Tartar in her make-up and 
she spent the rest of her days trying to hide 
from memory those first days when she had 
expected to soar to the heights of happiness. 

Asa matter of fact, they were simply a 
memory nightmare. 

A woman who has had occasion to see 
many newly married couples on thair travels 
says the bridal trip is more or less of a fraud 
in many respects. 

Brides and bridegrooms are not always the 
ecstatically happy persone they are supposed 
to be, and tears on a honeymoon are not by 
any means unknown. 


Everythi 
Hust =< 


The wodding day is an awful strain and 
often upsets tempers for days. 

The young people arrive at the hotel just 
in time for dinner aftcr a journey of hours. 


For years women of advanced | 


~ge 


How rare 
it is to 
meet a 
woman 
who really 
enjoys 
house- 
work, and yet housework 
can be made an attractive 
study, as well as occupa- 
tion, even to the woman 
with new ideas as to 
expressing her person- 
ality, or to the one who 
wants to do work which shall impress itself 
upon the world. 

Housekeeping can be adjusted to the new 
order of things, and when this is done the 
new order of things will be adjusted to some 
extent to the home. 

Under modern ways of living the home is 
often only a place of storage and shelter to 
be left behind whea real enjoyment is desired. 

“I never get a chance to sit down in 
my parlour—never,” was the lamont of a 
business girl, the greater part of whose 

salary goes to keeping up a home for her 
mother and younger sister. 
Social Pleasures 
Increase. 

What the girl overlooked 1s that the sister, 
who is taken up with school work, is as muc! 
a bird of passage between school and home 
as the business sister is between her home 
and her office. 

She also overlooked that her married 
friends—many of them—who are heads of 
households spend their time between the 
home as a stopping place and the shop or the 
club or the restaurant. 

Tho more social pleasures increase, and 
demand a larger share of the income, the 
more cheerless the home becomes, and the 
more indifference is manifested towards the 
joys of family life. 

This tendency is shown not only by the 

| nightly crowds at all theatres, but by equally 
large crowds cf women seen daily .in the 
shopping streets. 


Stow, Fryoy Housework 


h | dusted and put to rights before breakfast is 


By One Who Does. 


clearing away the debris, with no constructive 
work, There is in the modern household 


The young city husband nowadays isn’t a | 
“pie man.” 

he has been taught different i 
by the hygienic specialist. 

In old days, when women wove and spun, 
the pleasure of seeing the work of her hands 
was added to tho pleasure of action. 

In the golden age of household occupation 
the serving maids as well as the mistress had 
the pleasure of seeing piles of snowy linen 
and wool or stores of face and candies attest 
their industry besides the mere food and 
cleanliness. 

In the work of the ordinary household some- 
one rises at half past six, lights a gas stove, 
and proceeds to get the “ breakfast.’ 

The old-fashioned, homely, and companion- 
able broakfast has given place to a hasty 
“rush through” bacon and eggs, toast and 
coffee, with ten minutes or so of scrambling 
through a meal which ought to be the most 
homelike of them all. 

Other members rise at various times, 
perhaps the parlour and dining-room are 


finally over, which drags on in relays until 
9 o’clock. 
Home-Manufacture 
Dying Out. 

Then dishes are washed, beds made, 
sweeping and dusting, washing and cleaning, 
and cooking until afternoon. 


COLD-WEATHER 
CLOTHING. 


By a Woman Doctor. 


OMMON sense, combined with 
ordinary care, should suffice to 
keep anybody healthy all through 
the year. 

: Half the illnesses at this 
. season are due to ce, and 

most of the remainder to 


at their ill-luck when they are laid up for a 
couple of weeks with influenza. 

In most cases they have entirely them. 
selves to blame. The most important pur 
chase the business girl who goes out to work 
every day of the week has to make at the 
beginning of spring is a good, thick-soled 
pair of boots. 

Beware of 
Over-clothing. 

Damp feet are responsible for a great 
j deal of illness in spring. 

In the second place, woollen clothing 
next the skin is essential to good health, 
‘and it may sound a little contradictory to 
assert that many people get a chill in spring 
by overclothing. 

' Heavy overcoats are a patent source of 
illness at this season. Why? Becauso we 
wear them at the wrong time. 

_The right time to wrap up is when we are 
sitting still, in bus or train, in a chilly office 
or insufficiently heated church, not when we 
are walking briskly and generating heat by 
bodily exercise. 

I¢ is not rain or cold weather that is 
directly harmful and liable to cause illness, 


At best it is|/Even wet clothes and wet feet are of very 


eight or ten hours bofore the house is//little importance if you are walking all the 
presentable, and then comes dinner or'|itime to keep warm and are careful to change 
supper, as the case may be, with more work || whenever you come indoors. 


for dining-room and kitchen, and what is 
there to show for it ? 
Housekeeping no longer means manu- 


Of course, it is fatal to sit about in wet 
things, and the business girl who gets home 
“wet through ” should nge at once into 


facture. It means spending a given amount|/dry things, if she wishes to escape a chill. 


of money for a 


eat variety of ready-pre-|| glee 


with a 


pared articles, and so using them as to pro-|| Window Open. 


duce the greatest amount of satisfaction, and 


It is always important that the feet should 


The bride is pale and tired, the bridegroom|| The estimate in which the home is held by 
harassed and worried to see her so and those who make the purchase of a lace collar 
making a great fuss generally. lan excuse for three trips to the shopping 

‘Then follows a hurried unpacking and distric:s cannot be high. 
fran‘ic preparations for dinner. | With the home is associated only the 

‘The maid helps tho bride to dress and the drudgery of daily routine, not the delight of 
groom in the meantime discovers his evening| living. 
coat has been left behind or some kind ra. Tho trouble which confronts the woman 
practical joke-loving friend has exchanged; who would really like to be a housewife, in 
suit cases with him. 

So nowadays it has come to be the custom 
to go direct from the church to a country 
home, either one’s own or a friend’s, and to 
pass the honeymoon in seclusion impossible 
to touriste. | 


and the rise of the choap restaurant. 


the best mental, moral, and physical results. || be kept warm and dry. If a woman has been 

The ease with which money can be spent|/caught in a storm and for a long time had 
and the habits of living which that fact|/wet and cold feet, she should, immediately 
fosters have taken away the incentive to|/upon reaching home, immerse her feet fora 


thonghtful foresight. 


If we could examine into the lives of every |/ fully, and put on fresh stock: 


housewife we know it would probabl, 


few minutes in warm water, dry them caro- 
and slippers. 


open window, night and day, ia abso- 


be 
found that those who are combeited see thitam lutely essential if we are to keep well. 


in which some results remain of the day’s 


RUN OUT! '@ pinch of salt, one teaspoonful baking 
You remember the little currant cookery | powder, one ogg, one gill milk. 
book so often mentioncd in home papers: Metuon.—Sift the flour, chop the suet 
and so constantly useful to the up-to-date | finely, and mix both with the currants, salt, 
housewife who likes to provide food that is ;and the sugar, then add the baking powder. 
dainty and appetising, as well as cheap and | Beat up the egg with the milk, pour this 
wholesome ? | gradually into the dry ingredicnts, and make 
Woll, the time has come when the whole | into a dough-like mixture. Make it up into 
of the enormous second edition of thia little | small dumplings, and boil or steam them for 
cookery book has run out, and if has been about two hours. Lish up and serve plain, 
imperative to issue a new edition. | or with golden syrup or honey. 
Currant cookery is always on the advance, | LANCASHIRE PUDDING. 


ai.d it has been arranged by the publishers | : rr : 
- i | Linea pie-dish with good short crust paste ; 
gt he: Dorieh, Se A Eee eke Now |line also. the edges of the dish, and Apeash 


recipes shall be added to the very best of x 
tle old recipes, so that the Currant Cookery |OVer with egg. Beat up two eggs, add half 


Booklet, in its now form, shall be a real ‘a pint of warm milk, two ounces castor sugar, 


ane 3 ;and grated rind of one lemon. Lastly, four 
—_ ei ca oe Renta “dhiews ‘ounces currants (floured and sieved). Place 


little booklets, and will gladly giva you a ‘in rather slow oven, and bake until quite set. 


copy if you a-k him. |A GOOD DENTIFRICE 

The following recipes will be found in this | Is most necessary if you wish to preserve 
new edition of an old favourite :— 
TEA SCONES. jchalk, half an ounce of powdered orris, a 

Half a pound self-raising flour, one ounce quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda. 
castor sugar, one egg, two ounces butter,’ Mix, and then pass twice through a wire 
two ounces currants, and sufficient milk to | sieve, and it is ready for use. 
make a soft dough. ‘RICE BUNS. 

Metrop.—Rub the butter into the flour, | Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
add the sugar and currants, and mix with ' ounces of flour, and add two ounces of caster 
the egg (well beaten) and milk. Knead | gugar, and one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
well, and roil out rather thickly. Stamp! Rub some butter into the flour, then add the 
put into rounds with & pasto cutter, and | other dry ingredients, and lastly an egg 
place on to a greased baking tia, brush over | beaten with a gill of milk, and flavoured with 
with egg, and bake in a fairly hot oven for vanilla, or spice if preferred. Have read 
vbout fifteen minutes. teome small bun tins, grease well, half 
CURRANT DUMPLINGS. |; with the mixture and bake in a quick oven 

Half a pound flour, four ounces beef suet, | for fifteen or twenty minutes. Turn out on 
ywo ounces currants, one ounce castor sugar, a sieve to cool. 


x 


___ SOME DAINTY DISHES AND 


jyour teeth. Take two ounces of prepared | P' 


AFTER FRYING FISH 
Dry it carefully before the fire on sheets 
of thick paper to remove all the fat. 


WHEN STEWING PRUNES 

Add a spoonful or two of red currant 
jelly to the water, and it will be found an 
immense improvement to the dish. 


BUNS MAY STICK TO THE TINS 

Because the tins have worn very thin 
from long use and scouring, or else for 
want of really thorough cleaning. I should 
boil the bun tins in soapy soda water, then 
scrub thoroughly, rinse, and dry. Before 
putting away rub each tin over thoroughly 
with a rag dipped in salad oil. (Reply to 
CARSHALTON.) 

BAKED PIG'S FRY. 

Cut up a pound of pig’s fry, lay it ina 
pie-dish. Chop finely two onions and a few 
sage leaves and add half a poonful of 
epper and the same of salt. ix these 
ingredients and sprinkle thickly over the 
meat in the dish. Cut up one pound and 
a half of parboiled potatoes and cover the 
meat with them, fill the dish with water or 
thin stock, and bake for two hours and a half 
in a modcrate oven. (Reply fo CARSHALTON.) 


LAVENDER WATER. 

Try this recipe which has been found 
excellent: Four ounces of rectified spirits of 
wine, one drachm of English oil of lavender, 
three drachms of essence of bergamot, one 
drachm of essence of ambergris. Mix and 
cork tightly. This old English perfume 
holds its own in spite of the many new 
varieties which are constantly put on the 
market. (Reply to FRAGRANCE.) 


Stuffy rooms bring disease inevitably; we 


|, the truest sense, is that the enjoyable part| work, fruit put up, aprons made, new)/can only breathe foul air for a definite time 
lof her work has been taken away from her j curtains, all in which the spirit of the mis-|/with impunity. In all due time our tissuos 
by tho ever-spreading custom of dining out, | tress has made the cleaning of the brasses, 
the washing of the windows, a fine action or || influenza, and catarrh have their chance. 

One reason that the routine has become | religion, a step in the conquering of evil— 
distasteful to her is that it consists in| for dirt is sin. 


are poisoned and the microbes of tonailitis, 


In every room one window should be open 
a couple of inches at the top by night and day. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


FOR EVERY MEAL.—THE ONLY Foop 
THAT AGREED. 


Grape-Nuts cereal food is agreeable, light, 
and sustaining. A Birmingham oan 
writes: 

“‘T have been unwell for two years with a 
bad stomach, and have been under private 
doctors, and under treatment at the General 
Hospital. My stomach some time would 
not retain any food, conmequentty L got 80 
weak that my nerves gave way. About this 
time I began to eat Grape-Nute, and I found 
that this was the only food, except bananas, 
that did not give me pain, so I kept on with 
it, and can truthfully say that jpe-Nuts 
has entirely cured my nervousness and low 
spirits. 

“ After eight months on this food I would 
not on any account be without it. Grape- 
Nuts has succeeded in putting me on my 
feet again. I look better, feel better, 
and am far stronger since beginning with 
this food Besides bei nourishing and 
‘delicious, this valuable food is absurdly 
cheap ibm ge with the prices asked for 


invalid f , and it is certainly thoroughly 
satisfying.” 
Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 


66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

Serve Grape-Nuts with hot milk at por 
ridge time and note its many advantages 
over oatmeal. A ten days’ trial never fails to 
gouinoe, There’s a reason for Grape- 

uts. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
|They are nuine, true, and 
lof human interest, 


“The carly bird catches the worm”; you'll lose it if you rise late on the 25th of March, when the 
first number of THE COMET will be on sale. 


seaF sa et 


im PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Are You a Skin Sufferer ? 


IF SO, “ANTEXEMA” WILL CURE YOU. 
ACCEPT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Are you troubled by pimples, blackheads, 
chape, or chilblains? Is your life made 
miserable by ecrema, either dry, moist, or 
scaly, acute or chronic, in any part of your 
pp Ae Are your looks spoilt by some form 
of illness ? Has one of your children 
ringworm, or & rash, an eruption, or a 
breaking out? If so, “ Antexema” will give 
immediate relief and effect a complete cure. 

Don’t make the mistake mado by some 
people of sa; your skin trouble is incur- 
able, and that nothing can do you any 
good. We are always receiving letters from 
those whom “ Antexema” has cured, and 
who tell us vay 4 had tried so-called 

been to hospitals and consulted 
doctors and skin i » without yen | 
a bit better. hen at last they tri 
“ Antexema,” and the first night they used 
it they obtained a night’s proper rest after 
her of sleeplessness. They were freed 
from itching and burning pain, and con- 
tinued the “Antexema” treatment, and 
now they are completely 

STRIKING ADVANTAGES OF ANTEXEMA 

Under any circumstances, skin troubles 
are annoying, and in many cases disfigur- 
ing, but they are rendered still more 
annoying and disfiguring when a meesy 
ointment is used, which spoils one’s clothes 
and disfigures one’s looks. “ Antexema” is 
not a greasy ointment, and it is invisible 
on the skin when applied. The way it 
cures is easily understood. You gentl: 
apply “Antexema” to the bad place, all 

tation immediately ceases, and the heal- 
ing virtues of ‘“ Antexema” are absorbed, 
so that your cure commences at once. At 
the same time an invisible artificial skin is 


\ 


keeps ont germs of blood-poisoning, and 
lockjaw, dust, and grit. Any floating germs 
or bacteria that may have got in are de- 


is the way “ Antexema” cures, and why it 


a big claim, but facts justify us in making 
this statement. Eczema of every kind, dry, 
moist, acute, or chronic, are all alike cured 
by “Antexema.” Psoriasis, ringworm, 
nettlerash, and boils nll disappear when 
“ Antexema” is used. Pimples, blackheads, 
chaps and chilblains, acne, and rashes of 
all kinds vanish under the magical power 
of “Antexema.” Sore places that won’t 
heal, irritation that won't stop, forms of 
skin illness that resist all treatment 

uickly yield to the sure, but gentle, in- 
deence of “Antexema.” “ Antexema” 
will heal up the little outs, scratches, and 
roughnesses of the skin duo to exposure to 
weather and the everyday accidents of 
home and business life. 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL TO EVERY READER |; .' 
“ Antexema” is supplied by all chemists ; !° 4 
and stores at 1/14 and 2/9, or direct, post i+'¢ 


free, in plain wrapper, for 1/8 and 2/9. 


To convince you of the value of 4 


“ Antexema” we make this special offer. 


Fill in coupon, or write us, mentioning ; : 
Pearson's Weel:ly, and enclosing three penny : A 


stamps for a eopy of our family handbook, 


“ Skin Troubles,” and we will forward with | 


the handbook a generous Free Trial of 
“ Antexema,” and “ Antexema Granules” 
the famous blood purifier. Send at once 


place heals up. That & 


to the Antexema Company, 838 Castile ! 
Road, London, N.W. 
QUICKLY RELIEVES 
§ AND RAPIOLY CURES §: 


Fillin Coupon and 
ctecmee ice ciecessmeeemceseee HY enclose 3 x 


formed over the bad place, which effectually 


2 eres eevewess sae nee: 


Pearson's Weekcy, 13)3,03. 


A Standard 
Work for 


1d. 
Out To-day 


authority in that particular line of employment. 
Below are the titles of some of the chief articles contained in 


Careers for Girls Domestic Science 
Women in Business Women House Decorators 


Women as Gardeners Farming for Women 


Women Inspectors 


Metal Work and Enamelling Bookbinding Pharmacy 
Social Work and Training Journalism Clerks 
Dancing Dressmaking &c. &c. &e. 


The incomes obtained by those engaged in these occupations vary from 
£50 to £500a year. The cost, however, of a course of instruction in any one 
of these amounts to from £20 to £100 in addition to cost of living--quite 
beyond the means of most women wanting occupation. But in every copy 
of “WORK FOR WOMEN” will be found particulars of a unique method 
by which a free course of instruction and living expenses in any one of these 


occupations may be obtained. 


“WORK FOR WOMEN.” = Just Out. One Penny. 
Or post free 1d. from the Publisher, 8 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


WORK FOR WOMEN 


Many books have been published during the past 50 years dealing with 
this subject. Each, however, although dealing with many occupations, has been 
written by one person, and since no one person can be an authority on every 
form of women’s work, much of the information has been unreliable. 

“WORK FOR WOMEN” contains priceless information on numerous 
trades, professions, and occupations, each written by the highest available 


Library Indexing and 
Secretarial Work 


® Antexema’ cures eczema which has 
resisted all other treatment. 


the book: 


A Guide 


and 
Inspiration 


to 
Profitable 
Occupations. 
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Our Great Invasion Story. 

On page 755 you will find the opening instalment 
of our great invasion serial, and as you read these 
first chapters you cannot fail to be impressed by the 
fact that our narrative tells, with startling convic- 
tion, just how such a calamity would fall upon a help- 
less people, of which you and I form units. Fortun- 
ately, as yet, that terrible day has not arrived; let us 
hope it never will. 

Meanwhile, you will bo able to follow the incidents 
in “While Britain Slept’’ from the depths of your 
cosy armchairs. You will be able to draw pareliels 
between your own village or town and the little 
Essex village of Tetterdon. 

You will be able to ruminate on what you yourself 
would havo done in the circumstances so realistically 
descriled. You can have all the thrills of defending 
in imagination your motherland down to the last 
drop of blood in your veins. You cannot read tho 
story without feeling this way, and I can guarantee 
that the tale gains in interestp with each week till 
its splendid climax. It is the which will remain 
in the memory long after others have faded away. 


£100 for a Changelet! 

Tus is the sensational offer we make on the front 
page this week. To the reader from whom the editor 
receives what: he considers to be the best Changelet 

.we will award the sum of £100. 

In addition we have increased the second prize to 

£50, and numerous other awards are also to be made. 
To win these handsome prizes we don’t ask you to 
accomplish any extraordinary or almost impossible 
feat. We simply want you to rearrange a small 
paragraph, substituting five words with new ones, so 
as to impart as novel and original a meaning to it 
as possible. 
_, Doesn’t it sound easy? Try it, and you will find 
it’s ag easy as it sounds. And don’t forget to send 
us the Changelets you make. A hundred golden 
sovereigns ‘jingling in your pocket should insure for 
you a right, jolly, good Easter holiday, 


Paying for Peerages. 

Ir will be seen from the following note that 
W. J. A. has a pretty turn of humour: “Could you 
tell me in case of accidents,” he asks, “what it costs 
to become a peer? I ama telegraph clerk by pro- 
fession, and, if the honour is too expensive, I may 
have to decline it.’’—— 

I em afraid it will make rather a hole in your 
weekly screw, W. J. A. Here are the actual costs of 
the various letters patent: Duke, £350; marquis, 
£300; earl, £250; viscount, £200; baron, £150; 
baronet, £100. 

These are the bare fees, but you mustn’t imagine 
that this is all you will be called upon to pay. As 
in the landlady’s bill it’s the extras that tell. When 
Lord Roberts was made an earl, for instance, the 
little account which he was oalled upon to settle 
totted up to neafly a thousand nds. 

You would find it cheaper in the long run to pur- 
chase an Italian or Spanish title. I believe that for 
£400 down you can obtain the right in either country 
to assume the rank and dignity of Lord Icecreamo 
Spaghetti or Baron de Bullring. 


Something About St. Patrick. 

“T am an Irishman by birth,”’ writes J. O'N., “and 
I was naturally very angry the other day at hearing 
‘ Scotchman declare that St. Patrick came from 

‘land. I told him it wasn’t true, and that, if it 
was, it showed how sensible St. Patrick was to come 
to Ireland, I should like to have your opinion, Mr. 
Editor.’?>—— 

My opinion, Mr. J. O'N., is that you brought off 
@ very good bull. I believe, a3 a matter of fact, that 
antiquarians are still fighting as to where St. Patrick 
first saw the light. Boulogne, it seems, has the best 
claim to the honour, but in Scotland they always 
_ declare that he was born at Kilpatrick, on the Clyde. 
His first trip to Ireland was what you might call a 
compulsory one, as he was captured by pirates and 
sold to a petty chief in County Antrim. 

He escaped, after six years. to France, returning 
to Ireland when he was sixty. He is reported to 
have died at Saul at tle ripo old age of 190. By 
that time he had converted Ireland, kicked out the 
snakes, founded 865 churches, and baptised with his 
own hand 12,000 persons. No wonder they thought 
him a great man. 


About the Beach. 

“Ig it true,” a-ks Surr, “that anything found on 
the sea-beach belongs to the Lord of the Manor, or 
is he only the custudian of wreckage on behalf of 


wad only, should be add 


TO NOVELISTS. — 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid rineipally in this country, and the 
period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to purchase any of tne other stories at our usual rates 
at remuneration, and ail stories must be submitted under this 
condition. ; ; 

Manuscripts, which must be typewriiten on one side of the 

ressed to the Fiction Editor, 
earson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be tissked ‘« £200 Story” on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, April 27th, 1909. _ 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of M8S., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour will be made to assure their safe 
-veturn in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


Trinity House? If the flotsam and jetsam washed 
ashore are his by law, does that also constitute him 
the owner of the beach? If so, can anybody be said 
to be trespassing when strolling there? ”—— 

Flotsam, jetsam, and ligan are all‘the property of 
the Crown, Surnr. I don’t know whether you are 
acquainted with the difference between them, but, in 
case not, I may mention in passing that flotsam is 
the term for goods out ‘of a ship that continue to 
float, jetsam for those that sink and are washed 
ashore, and ligan for those that are fastened to a 
cork or buoy. 

On the other hand, goods thrown into the sea other- 
wise than out of a ship become the property of the 
finder. With regard tv the rights of the owner of the 
foreshore, the law, as usual, is a bit confused. 

I believe that the best authorities agree in stating 
that no title to the ownership of a beach is good 
unless granted before the Magna Charta. 

In any case, Surr, if you take my tip, you will 
fish, pick up shells, and chuck pebbles into the ocean 
to your heart’s content. No intelligent judge would 
give anything but a technical decision against you, if 
you were hauled up by a morose and offensive land- 
owner. 


“To the Bitter End.” 

“In talking about the Burns-Johnson fight a day 
or two ago,” writes Cestrus, “a friend of mine re- 
marked that, at all events, Burns went on ‘to the 
bitter end.’ Of course, I had often heard the ex- 
pression bofore, but this time it suddenly struck me 
as being rather a curious one. Can you explain to 
me where it originated? ”—— 

It came from the sea a long time ago, Cestvus, like 
the kipper which one sometimes gets for breakfast at 
a country inn. The end of a chip's cable, which is 
stored within the vessel, is known as“ the better end.’’ 
When a gale arises, and the cable is paid out to this 
extent, the ship is in considerable danger. This, 
probably, explains why the phrase became corrupted 
into “the bitter end,” but when the alteration 
occurred I cannot say. 

Have you heard the story of the schoolboy who 
was asked to com a sentence bringing in this 
sien end turned out the following masterpiece: 
“The cat ran away from the dog, but the dog caught 
her and bitter end.”’ 

Concerning Lamp-glasses. 

“TI wave been told,” writes S. V. C., “that a 
ag way to prevent a lamp-glass from cracking is 
to hang a hairpin astride over the top edge of the 
chimney. I have tried it with the hitherto satis- 
factory result of no breakage. My belief in it, how- 
ever, would be stronger if you or some other authority 
could givo me the scientific explanation.’’—— 

I fear it will have to be some other authority, 
S. V. C. I know of no reason why it should act in 
tho manner you mention, unless it equaltses the tem- 
perature inside the glass, and so prevents one part 
from getting hotter than another. 

Perhaps some P.W. reader with scientific tastes 
will inform us if this is the true explanation. 

Lamp-glasses, by the way, like many other inven- 
tions, were discovered by accident. A gentleman, 
with the picturesque name of Aimé Argand, was one 
day experimenting with his lamp for the purpose of 
increasing the light. _ He happened to pick up the 
broken neck of an oil flask and place it over the 
flame. To his surprise, a much brighter light at once 
sprang into being. Aimé, who was a person of in- 
telligonce and energy, promptly put his discovery to 
practical use. 


Good-bye, Sweetheart; Good-bye. 

In Dounr is @ grocer’s assistant. He is also twenty- 
three years of age, and has “been walking out with 
a young lady for over twelve months.” “I havo 
enjoyed her company very much,”’ he continues, “and, 
I may say, without being conceited, that she has 
enjoyed mine. Whenever I have hinted at leaving, 
she has been very much put out, At the start I had 
a great liking for her, but lately I have been cooling 
off. I want to go in earnestly for business and make 
my mark before giving sérious attention to marriage. 
What ought I to doP I cannot very well break off 


Note.—A pen-linife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title ia used, 


our associations while I stay in the place, yet, if 
1 don’t, everybody will think that we ought to become 
engaged,’’—— 

In other words, my friend, you want to eat your 
cake and have it. If you are twenty-three, you ought 
to know by now that you can’t monopolise a girl's 
society for twelve months without giving her the 
impression that you hope to marry her. If you have 
no such intention, you must pay for your amuse 
ment by going goa the unpleasant experience of 
opening her eyes to facts of the case. 

I don’t envy you your interview, but it is only 
fair to the girl to tell her at oncethat your affcctions 
are already plighted to the grocery business. 


A Question of Intellect. 

“T peap a good many magazines and periodicals,” 
writes Lirerary One, “and I would like to know 
whether you consider these beneficial intellectually, 
Oughtn’t one rather to read standard works? My 
own opinion is that magazine reading only serves to 
while away a happy hour without improving the miad. 
On the other hand, after reading a good author, one 
begins to think, thus exercising the faculties.’’-—_ 

I think you are yng a rather narrow view of 
the question, Lirzrary One. The human mind is 
rather like the human body—that is to say, all the 
better for an occasional change of diet. Roast mutton 
and milk pudding are excellent things, but you don’t 
want to eat them to the exclusion of everything else, 

Personafly, I am very fond of authors like Carlyle, 
Gibbon, or Froude, but I find that I enjoy them all 
the better by 2 Sete, them in with alittle lighter 
reading. Without tootling too loudly on my own 
trumpet, I venture to think that such a paper ag 
P.W. is eminently good for the mind. 

In addition to providing refreshment in the shape 
of humour and good fiction, it offera you any amount 
of information tastefully wrapped up in attractive 
writing. What do my other readers think about the 
matter? 


“P.W.” as an Infant. 

“Durine a discussion the other day about weekly 
papers,”’ writes Curious, “someone present said that 
he remembered the first number of Pearson’s Weekly 
coming out. He added that the cerise-coloured one 
appeared in 1891, or in the following year, thus 
making the paper about eighteen years old. Should 
be glad to hear on your last page whether this in- 
formation is correct,’”’-—— _ 

Not quite, Curious. P.W. made his first appear- 
ance in this troubled world on J 28rd, 1890. He 
was a healthy infant, and boasted his present magnifi- 
cent colour the day he was born. This was doubtless 
due to his circulation, which has always been an ex- 
cellent one. Amongst his many other attractions, he 
had a short tale, which is still one of his most 
prominent features. 

Despite the fact that he was described as weekly, 
@ more vigorous child it would be impossible to 
imagine. He grew eo rapidly that his original nursery 
was soon too small for him, and his parents had to 
poe me new and eplendid establishment in Henrietta 


There he resides to this day, proud of his home, 
proud of his flourishing health, but proudest of all of 
the vast army of kind friends who ask him to their 
houses once every week. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts to hand since the last list was published: 
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£100 CYCLING 
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PEARSON’S including three of £2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 

of £1,000 each—not for one ony. £1,000 - speciaily 

uarauteed by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 

D jon, Limited, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C., to whom 
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roticcs of claim, under the following conditions, must be scnt 

within seven days to the above address. . 
ee will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
= representative of any person killed by an acc- 
¢¥ 1,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
, _ {rain in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (inching post-office servanis in railway sorting vans), 
aud who, at the (ime of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
e with bis, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
e space pruvided at the foot, This paper may be lelt at his, cor her, 

phice of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. ‘ 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the suid sum shall be pail to the legal 
tepresentative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

Iu tho event of a person, not being a railway 
eq servant on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an 
¢ XOXO) illegal uct, having the current number of Pearson's 
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all booksellers’, 6d. each ; or 8d. each, post free, from 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 
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Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
Lilled by ‘a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
atihough not by an accident lo any train in which he, 
or sic, may be traveiling as a passenger, the legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
VOUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice 
in every case be given to Tur Ocean AcciDENT AND Guarantee Cor- 
poratioy, Lisiren, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sirect, London, E.C., within 
seven days from the oecurrence of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal representative of 
any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, providcd that deceased at the time of such accident had 
in his, or her. possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or 
the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signmature, writfen 
in ink or pencil, on.the space provided at. the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Companion at above address 
within three days of its occurrence. ‘his paper may bo left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the conteact. 
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’ The Promoti entitles the holder to the benefit of. an:! is subject to, the con- 
Author ay, Ais Promotion of ditions of, the ‘*@cean Accident and Guarantee Company, 

he eral. Limited, Act,” 189. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admiited fo be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
he seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
No person can recover on moro than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
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